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The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
4  May  1951  succeeded  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum. 
Ibe  Outlook  for  the  Blind  was  founded 
in  1907  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
in  1942  it  absorbed  The  Teachers  Forum 
for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children, 
■dnch  had  been  published  by  the  American 
Toundation  for  the  Blind  since  1928. 


''While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 


A  View  of  Things  to  Come 


Community  Services 
for  the  Blind,  1980 


To  SET  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  tone  for  what 
is  a  down-to-earth  paper,  I  would  like  to 
quote  one  sentence  from  the  1 947  report 
of  the  Presidential  Commission  of  Higher 
Education:  “To  liberate  and  perfect  the 
I  intrinsic  powers  of  every  citizen  is  the  cen- 
I  tral  purpose  of  democracy,  and  its  further- 
!  ance  of  individual  self-realization  is  its 
t  greatest  glory.”  I  believe  that  all  of  you 
will  agree  that  this  is  a  fair  statement  of 
the  American  faith  and  the  American 
ideal.  We  might,  however,  disagree  about 
the  degree  to  which  we  have  achieved  this 
ideal  to  date,  or  about  the  best  way  to 
move  toward  the  realization  of  our  goal  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  in  the  immediate 
or  in  the  long-range  future. 

We  have  made  progress  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  For  example,  even  though 
we  have  had  only  a  modest  amount  of 
medical  research,  we  have  seen  the  virtual 
elimination  of  the  major  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  infants  and  children.  Basic  and 
clinical  research  have  conquered  most  of 
the  infectious  diseases  of  the  cornea  that 
in  the  past  have  resulted  in  blindness 
among  children.  More  recently  we  have 
seen  the  practical  elimination  of  the  cause 


Mr.  Handel  is  director  of  the  Division  of 
Community  Services  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  This  article  is  based  on  an 
address  he  delivered  at  the  1959  convention 
of  the  American  As.sociation  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  July. 
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of  retrolental  fibroplasia,^  and  not  long 
ago  newspapers  reported  the  use  of  a  new 
drug.  Alpha  Chymar,  in  cataract  surgery. 
Cataracts  may  now  be  removed  in  two  to 
four  minutes,  followed  by  a  convalescence 
period  of  only  two  to  three  days.  This  new 
surgical  procedure  may  be  used  “on  pa¬ 
tients  as  young  as  twelve.”  ^  This  encourag¬ 
ing  progress  has  been  made  despite  the 
minimal  amounts  of  money  made  available 
until  very  recently  for  medical  research  on 
eye  conditions.  The  1957  report  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Education  Committee  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  total  then  being  spent  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  non-governmental  sources 
for  eye  research  was  approximately  $2.7 
million  per  year.  In  1958  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind¬ 
ness  alone  spent  $2.8  million  on  medical 
eye  research.  This  is  encouraging,  but  it 
still  is  minimal.  It  may  help  to  place  this 
amount  in  perspective  if  we  note  that  in 
one  year  the  American  people  spend  $5 
million  on  eye  lotions  and  $35.5  million 
for  sunglasses  and  goggles.  When  I  read 
recently  of  the  successful  flight  of  a  new 
plane  intended  to  travel  at  four  thousand 
miles  per  hour,-’  I  couldn’t  help  but  won- 


1  Facts  on  the  Major  Killing  and  Crippling 
Diseases  in  the  United  States  Today.  1957 
edition.  New  York,  The  National  Health 
Education  Committee,  Inc. 

2  New  York  Times,  June  5,  1959. 

Ibid.,  June  9,  1959. 
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der  if  our  medical  scientists  couldn't  make 
a  breakthrough  on  glaucoma  or  cataracts 
if  they,  too,  had  $120  million  to  spend 
over  a  four-year  period.  It  would  be  well 
to  attempt  to  emulate  our  contemporaries 
in  the  physical  sciences  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  that,  with  adequate  resources,  a  re¬ 
search  program  that  might  otherwise  take 
twenty-five  years  can  be  compressed  into 
a  five-year  period. 

IVIedical  and  Social 
Advances  Noted 

Despite  the  modest  amount  reported  as 
available  for  medical  eye  research  in  1957 
and  1958,  a  look  at  developments  since 
then  reveals  a  picture  that  is  dramatic  to 
the  point  of  being  startling.  A  preliminary 
and  unofficial  estimate  of  the  funds  to  be 
allocated  to  eye  research  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  for  the  1960  fiscal  year  is  $5 
million.  This  is  still  a  very  modest  sum, 
but  it  is  most  encouraging  to  see  Congress 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  for  eye  research  in  a  three- 
year  period.  Since  eye  conditions  are  in 
many  instances  related  to  other  medical 
problems,  it  is  essential  to  look  at  the 
forest  and  not  just  at  our  special  tree.  The 
forest  appears  to  be  in  fine  condition;  for 
example,  in  1953  Congress  allotted  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  total  of  $44  million  for  medical 
research  and  training;  in  1957  this  was  in¬ 
creased  to  $138  million;  and  last  June  the 
Senate  voted  $480,604,000  for  this  purpose 
(i.e.,  $186  million  more  than  requested  by 
the  Administration).  It  is  clear  that  in  less 
than  a  decade  we  have  moved  through  a 
tooling-up  period  to  the  beginning  of  a 
substantial  program  of  medical  research. 

Just  as  we  have  made  modest  advances 
in  the  field  of  medicine,  we  have  made 
similar  modest  advances  in  dealing  with 
the  social  aspects  of  blindness.  Time  per¬ 
mits  only  a  few  examples.  Today,  50  per 
cent  of  school-age  blind  children  are  at¬ 
tending  school  in  their  local  communities. 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 


have  reached  the  four-thousand  mark 
the  number  of  blind  persons  rehabilitated 
in  a  year.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
workshops  have  moved  up  to  a  $  1 .07  aver¬ 
age  hourly  wage  rate.  Granting  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  gains,  a  truly  important 
foundation  for  the  future  is  that  being  buih 
by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
with  its  research  and  training  programi 
Here,  too,  developments  are  dramatic. 
These  programs  had  their  beginnings  with 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  565  in  1954. 
Appropriations  for  this  program  have  been 
increased  fourfold  in  four  years.  In  1956  it 
was  roughly  $3  million;  for  the  coming 
year,  it  will  be  $12.5  million.  These  facts 
point  to  a  bright  future. 

References  to  the  past  are  pertinent 
since  the  “past  is  prologue,”  or,  in  other 
words,  the  past  is  part  of  the  present  and 
the  present  is  part  of  the  future.  And  my 
task  is  to  talk  of  the  future.  This  is  a  chal¬ 
lenging  assignment  because,  even  though 
we  may  point  to  progress  in  the  past,  an 
over-all  look  at  1959  reveals  an  appalling 
range  of  deficiencies.  Every  competent  and 
dedicated  individual  in  our  field  is  dismayed 
by  the  low  level  of  our  services  and  by  our 
collective  ignorance.  Thus,  the  only  direc¬ 
tion  that  we  can  go  is  ahead.  The  green 
light  is  on;  if  we  have  the  drive  and  com¬ 
petence  to  move  forward,  we  will  enter 
into  what  I  am  sure  is  destined  to  be  the 
golden  age  of  rehabilitation.  The  extent  to 
which  blind  people  of  today  and  tomorrow 
will  benefit  from  this  golden  age  will  de 
pend  in  large  part  on  the  professional 
statesmanship  and  creativity  of  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  services  to  blind  people. 

It  is  my  assignment  to  give  you  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  future — twenty  years  ahead. 
This  is  a  delightful  assignment  because  1 
can  speak  with  the  blithe  assurance  that 
no  one  can,  with  certainty,  point  to  my 
errors;  for  that  privilege  my  critics  will 
have  to  wait  until  1979. 

In  making  my  forecast.  I  have  mixed 
one  part  crystal-ball  gazing,  one  part  arm 
chair  speculation  and  one  part  statistical 
projection.  To  this  I  have  added  a  double 
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dash  of  optimism  and  shaken  well.  It  is 
ated^  pertinent  to  note  that  in  using  statistical 
Hind  I  projections,  I  have  used  the  year  1980  in- 
iver-t  stead  of  1979.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Census  Bureau  projections  have  utilized 
the  1980  date.  I  am  aware  of  the  hazards 
involved  in  making  predictions  and  what  I 
here  label  as  predictions  should,  in  many 
instances,  more  accurately  be  referred  to 
as  goals. 
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Forecasts  Based 
on  Certain  Assumptions 

Before  presenting  my  predictions  or 
ningigoals,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  indicate 
facts  I  certain  assumptions  and  perspectives  that 
^are  directly  pertinent  to  my  views.  Inci- 
nent  f  dentally,  these  views  are  my  own,  and 
)ther  I  should  not  be  misconstrued  as  the  opinions 
and  I  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

1  my'My  assumptions  are: 

:hal-|  1.  That  there  will  be  no  major  war. 
)ugh^  2.  That  economic  conditions  and  prog- 
an|ress  will  be  substantially  similar  to  that  of 
llinifthe  past  twenty  years,  i.e.,  an  annual  in- 
andj  crease  in  the  gross  national  product  of  3 
ayedjto4  per  cent. 

our'  3.  That  our  leaders  and  practitioners 
irec-jhave  not  only  the  vision,  the  dedication, 
reen  _  and  the  competence  to  use  the  new  tools 
:om-  ■  being  made  available,  but  also  the  will  to 
;nter  ^  participate  in  the  exciting  process  of  creat- 
:  the  I  ing  new  pathways. 

It  to !  In  addition  to  these  three  assumptions, 
rrow  I  have  two  points  of  view  or  perspectives 
that  I  consider  basic  for  any  look  ahead: 

1.  The  issue  of  whether  or  not  govern¬ 
ment  has  a  responsibility  for  meeting  basic 
economic,  health  and  welfare  needs  has 
been  settled  clearly  in  the  affirmative.  You 
will  recall  the  bitter  debates  that  were 
waged  just  a  few  years  ago  about  the  al¬ 
leged  hazards  of  the  “welfare  state.”  The 
opponents  of  the  assumption  of  responsi- 
will  I  bility  by  government  argued  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  state  would  bring  about  a  society  of 
lixed  •  complete  paternalism  and,  consequently, 
arm-  ^  one  of  universal  dependency.  The  contrary 
iticanview  rested,  in  part,  albeit  a  little  shakily, 
)uble  1  on  the  Preamble  to  our  Constitution  which 
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says,  “We,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  provide  a  more  perfect  union, 
promote  the  general  welfare  ...  do  ordain 
and  establish  the  Constitution.”  But  it  is 
now  clear  that  it  makes  very  little  difference 
what  you  call  it — New  Deal,  Fair  Deal,  or 
Middle-of-the-Road  Deal — we  live  in  a  so¬ 
ciety  that  seeks  to  provide  a  continually 
better,  fuller  and  more  satisfying  life  ex¬ 
perience  for  all  its  members.  It  is  a  society 
with  widely  recognized  welfare  goals,  which 
include  higher  material  living  standards, 
a  broader  development  of  human  abilities, 
the  reduction  of  poverty  and  other  distress, 
and  the  more  careful  utilization  and  con¬ 
servation  of  human  resources.  We  imple¬ 
ment  this  democratic  philosophy  with  gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  programs  of  social  in¬ 
surance,  public  assistance,  rehabilitation, 
housing,  health  and  education,  as  well  as 
with  very  substantial  programs  designed  to 
assist  agriculture,  industry  and  business. 
The  concept  of  government  responsibility 
for  meeting  basic  health  and  welfare  prob¬ 
lems  has  clearly  been  accepted. 

2.  The  controversial  question  of  whether 
the  federal  government  or  the  states  and 
local  communities  have  first  responsibility 
for  financing  health  and  welfare  services 
will  be  resolved  by  both  carrying  increas¬ 
ing  responsibilities,  with  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  carrying  an  increasing  share  of 
the  burden.  From  1946  to  1957,  federal 
expenditures  per  capita  in  constant  dollars 
increased  24  per  cent,  while  state  and  local 
expenditures  rose  89  per  cent.  During  the 
past  year,  we  have  seen  a  number  of  states 
and  local  communities  insisting  that  they 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  increase  ex¬ 
penditures.  It  appears  clear  to  me  that 
the  present  Administration  will  be  unable 
to  achieve  its  objective  of  shifting  greater 
responsibility  to  the  states.  In  fact,  I  would 
like  at  this  point  to  offer  my  first  predic¬ 
tion: 

Prediction  1.  During  the  next  two  dec¬ 
ades  the  federal  governmment  will  under¬ 
write  an  increasing  share  of  the  cost  for 
new  or  expanding  health  and  welfare  pro¬ 
grams.  I  will  at  this  time  offer  only  one  bit 
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of  evidence  to  support  this  prediction,  i.e., 
that  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  prior 
to  April  15,  our  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  introduced  more  than  eight  hundred 
bills  intended  as  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  intent  of  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  these  bills  was  to  liberalize  or  expand 
the  Act.  In  doing  this,  I  feel  certain  that 
Congress  is  reflecting  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people. 

I  regret  that  the  predictions  that  follow 
will  necessitate  my  using  a  good  many 
statistics,  and  I  give  fair  warning  that 
statistics  are  like  a  Bikini  bathing  suit: 
what  is  revealed  is  interesting  enough; 
what  is  concealed  is  vital.  For  example, 
when  you  look  at  a  set  of  figures  indicating 
that  philanthropic  giving  to  federated  funds 
has  increased  from  $188  million  in  1949 
to  $414  million  in  1958,  you  find  this  to 
be  an  impressive  rise  of  over  1 50  per  cent. 
However,  when  you  correct  this  to  take 
into  account  our  increasing  population, 
you  find  that  the  increase  in  per  capita 
giving  was  the  difference  between  $2.25 
and  $3.53;  even  though  we  are  dealing 
with  small  figures,  the  percentage  rise  here 
is  still  encouraging.  But  when  you  make 
a  second  correction,  i.e.,  to  correct  for 
changes  in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  you  find 
that  in  terms  of  constant  dollars  the  150 
per  cent  increase  has  been  completely 
wiped  out  and  there  is  instead  a  very  slight 
(2  per  cent)  decrease  ($2.25  to  $2.20).'* 
This  leads  me  naturally  to  my  second  pre¬ 
diction. 

Prediction  2.  Voluntary  contributions 
for  secular  health  and  welfare  services 
will,  at  best,  remain  at  their  present  level; 
what  is  more  likely  is  that  they  will  ac¬ 
tually  decline  during  the  next  twenty  years. 
Certainly  the  ratio  of  voluntary  philan¬ 
thropic  gifts  to  public  funds  for  welfare 
purposes  will  continue  the  decline  that  has 
characterized  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
impact  of  the  general  trend  will  vary  com¬ 
munity  by  community  and  agency  by 
agency.  In  general,  however,  fund-raising 

*  Social  Work  Education,  Council  on  Social 
Work  Education,  June  1959,  p.  1. 
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from  the  public  will  become  more  di! 
ficult;  this  will  affect  specialized  age 
for  the  blind  whether  they  are  a  part  ci, 
a  federated  fund-raising  system  or  rutl 
their  own  fund-raising  drives.  This  prti  24.5 1 
diction  applies  to  fund-raising  by  mail.  ’ 
Prediction  3.  My  third  prediction  is  tha: 
an  increasing  source  of  support  for  pro-' 
fessionally  staffed  and  clinically  oricntaitu.  those 
voluntary  agencies  will  directly  or  indi!  cap, 
rectly  come  from  government  funds.  Thisj  or  fir 
support  will  come  in  the  form  of  fees  fo,j  portii 
service,  contracts  for  service  and  researcy  hand 
and  grants  for  research  and  demonsiraiiv  out  c 
projects.  In  addition,  agencies  offeriii  ^  lie  ai 
sound  and  substantial  services  will  slow!  )  progi 
move  to  the  charging  of  fees  to  blind  pe.  blind 
sons  capable  of  paying  them.  I  sistai 
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At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  move  t  ]  Unit 


what  is  clearly  the  most  important  predk^  Pi 


tion  of  all;  How  many  blind  people  wiSr  Mine 


there  be  in  the  United  States  in  1980? 
Prediction  4.  I  estimate  that  there  ssi 


there 
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be  between  460,000  and  540,000  blir-5  Mine 


persons  in  the  United  States  in  1980.  1 
you  wish  to  note  one  figure,  it  would  b 
500,000.  This  represents  an  increase  c 
150,000  from  our  present  estimate  i 
350,000. 
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This  prediction  is  a  simple  applicatinn|  whe 
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of  Dr.  Hurlin's  present  estimate  to  tb 
Census  Bureau  figures  for  1980.  The  CeeJ 
sus  Bureau  offers  four  different  estimat:  age- 
of  total  population  for  1980;  these  ranw  3 
from  a  low  of  230.8  million  to  a  high  d'  sura 
272.6  million.  Dr.  Hurlin  estimates  tb-  for 
the  rate  of  blindness  in  the  United  Statfsi  4 
at  this  time  is  1.98  per  thousand.  Thus,  iij  tion 
is  my  view  that  the  rate  of  blindness  inci 


continue  the  same  as  at  present.  Improve-;  ena 
medical  care  will  offset  what  I  consider  b  five 
be  an  underestimation  contained  in  ~7 

I 


Hurlin  formula  and  will  in  addition  ofTsfij/j,, 
the  increase  that  would  normally  be  antid-j  ~ 
pated  as  a  result  of  the  increased  popuh; 
tion  over  age  sixty-five  and  a  slight  in,  blir 
crease  in  proportion  of  the  non-whit™ 


population.  (It  is  most  important  in  plan-lffH 
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dif-  ning  ahead  to  note  the  sharp  increase  in  the 
neks  number  of  persons  over  sixty-five;  in  1957 
rt  oi  this  group  in  our  population  numbered  15 
nil  million  and  in  1980  it  will  be  approximately 
pre-  24.5  million,  an  increase  of  66  per  cent.)®-  ® 
il. 

j  jIjj,  Public  Assistance 

pro-  In  any  appraisal  of  national  services  for 
dated  those  who  suffer  a  serious  physical  handi- 
indi-  cap,  the  problem  of  income  maintenance 
This  or  financial  assistance  assumes  major  pro- 
Js  for  portions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those 
rch  handicapped  by  blindness.  Nationally,  one 
atiot  out  of  three  blind  persons  is  receiving  pub- 
erio|  lie  assistance  under  the  Aid  to  the  Blind 
wh  program.  A  sizable  number  of  additional 
pei-  blind  persons  are  receiving  Old  Age  As¬ 
sistance.  Together  these  programs  today 
serve  approximately  175,000  persons,  or 
50  per  cent  of  the  blind  population  in  the 
ve  tc  United  States. 

•edic  Prediction  5.  In  1980  there  will  be  fewer 
wit  blind  persons  on  public  assistance  than 
there  are  today.  This  means  that  there  will 
wit  be  a  very  real  drop  in  the  percentage  of 
blind  blind  persons  on  public  assistance.  I  be- 
.  1:  lieve  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  rate 
bt  to  be  at  least  half  by  1 980.  This  will  be  due 
ise  0!  to  the  following  factors; 
ite  o:  1.  Extension  of  Old  Age,  Survivors  and 
Disability  Insurance  coverage  to  a  point 
cation  where  it  will  be  practically  universal  and 
0  the  benefits  will  become  increasingly  adequate. 
Cen-  2.  Reduction  of  the  disability  insurance 
mate  age-fifty  limit. 

range  3.  The  addition  to  our  present  social  in- 
igh  oi  surance  system  of  certain  health  benefits 
IS  that  for  those  over  sixty-five  on  OASDI. 

State  4.  More  effective  vocational  rehabilita- 
us,  it  tion  services  generally,  and  a  particular 
wil  increase  of  services  provided  for  women, 
oved  enabling  more  of  them  to  enter  competi- 
Jer  to  five  employment.  We  might  test  our  pres- 

n  tht  - - 

^  i  ’’Age  and  race  are  two  of  the  three  varia- 
onsoj  ifigj.  iij  Hiirlin  formula. 

.1  very  different  projection  would  result  if 
»opuia-  accept  the  functional  definition  of 

>ht  in-  blindness  now  being  used  in  the  U.  S.  National 
l-whito '  Survey,  which  suggests  a  rate  of  hlind- 
ness  appro.ximatelv  three  times  that  offered  by 
1  plato  Hiirlin. 


ent  poor  record  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  blind  women  against  the  general  com¬ 
munity  pattern,  where  we  find  that  66.7 
per  cent  of  the  single  women  aged  fifty- 
five  to  sixty-four  and  24.5  per  cent  of  those 
sixty-five  and  over  are  in  the  active  labor 
market. 

5.  Greater  number  of  workshop  op¬ 
portunities  for  older  and  multi-handi¬ 
capped  blind  persons. 

6.  Higher  level  of  employment  of  young 
blind  people  entering  the  labor  market, 
resulting  from  better  educational  programs 
now  in  effect. 

Prediction  6.  By  1980  public  assistance 
will  more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  must  depend  on  it.  Since  1945 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  relief 
grant  has  increased  approximately  30  per 
cent,  i.e.,  from  $38.11  to  $49.63  in  June 
1958.  The  dollar  amount  has  increased 
over  100  per  cent,  i.e.,  from  $29.98  to 
$66.72  in  June  1958.'^  What  $66.72  a 
month  means  is  hard  to  comprehend.  Per¬ 
haps  it  will  provide  us  with  a  point  of  com¬ 
parison  if  we  note  that  in  1958  the  average 
salary  of  persons  employed  full  time  was 
$4,300  and  the  average  income  per  family 
was  $6,220.* 

That  the  present  level  is  woefully  or 
even  shamefully  inadequate  was  dramati¬ 
cally  demonstrated  in  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  when,  on  December  12,  1958,  a  very 
special  luncheon-meeting  took  place.  To 
this  luncheon  were  invited  legislators,  pub¬ 
lic  officials  and  the  press.  It  was  a  success 
even  though  no  one  enjoyed  the  food.  You 
have  all  been  to  large  luncheon-meetings 
where  you  thought  the  food  was  pretty 
poor  or  over-priced  or  both.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  food  was  not  over-priced — it 
cost  only  twenty  cents — and  it  was  the  best 
meal  that  a  home  economist  could  prepare 
with  this  amount  of  money.  It  was  the  kind 

■  Trend  Report,  Bureau  of  Public  Assist¬ 
ance,  Social  Security  Administration,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
January  1959. 

*  Ibid. 
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of  meal  that  families  on  public  assistance 
get  if  they  are  lucky — lucky  enough  to 
have  a  home  economist  managing  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  cooking. 

The  question  posed  by  this  luncheon 
was,  “Is  hunger  necessary?”  I  know  with 
certainty  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  a  firm  negative.  Hunger  in  the  United 
States  is  not  only  unnecessary,  it  is  in¬ 
tolerable.  We  live  in  an  economy  of  plenty, 
not  one  of  want.  Yet  we  have  7.2  million 
men  and  women  and  children  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  to  depend  on  public 
assistance  for  their  very  sustenance.®  This 
is  the  forgotten  3  per  cent  of  our  popu¬ 
lation.  Included  in  this  group  are  approxi¬ 
mately  175,000  blind  men  and  women. 
They,  too,  are  forgotten.  If  you  live  in  a 
state  or  territory  other  than  the  following, 
you  have  a  responsibility  for  assisting  your 
state  welfare  department  and  your  legisla¬ 
tors  to  raise  their  standards  of  aid  to  blind 
persons.  The  five  states  on  the  “honor  roll” 
are; 


^fassachusetts 
New  York 
Connecticut 
California 
Washington 


Aid  to  the  Blind 
Monthly  Grant 

$115.48  (April  1959) 
107.00 
105.54 
103.43 
100.07 


These  are  the  only  states  with  average 
grants  of  $100  a  month  or  more  for  per¬ 
sons  on  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

I  know  how  hard  state  legislatures  are 
pressed,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  legisla¬ 
tors  and  the  public  are  willing  to  see  blind 
people,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  aged 
and/or  multi-handicapped,  attempt  to  eke 
out  an  existence  on  an  average  grant  of 
$68.56.  On  June  30,  1958,  the  annual  aver¬ 
age  per  capita  cost  for  this  program  to  the 
American  people  was  forty-nine  cents. 
Thirty-two  states,  plus  the  District  of  Co- 


®  This  is  part  of  the  bottom  10  per  cent  of 
our  population  who  receive  but  one  per  cent 
of  America’s  income.  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
1952.  "'Social  Security  in  Review,”  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Bulletin,  June  1959.  Washington,  D.  C., 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare. 


lumbia  and  the  territories,  fell  below  thbibraille 
average.  I  gave  you  an  honor  roll  earlier,  f looks. 
I  also  have  a  list  of  states  that  are  expend- 1  Prec 
ing  twenty-five  cents  or  less  per  year  per, the  usi 
capita  to  support  blind  people  in  their  j'-'y  20{ 
states.  This  twenty-five  cents  includes  the  I  This  n 
total  federal,  state  and  local  contribution! 


Annual  Per  Capita 

Rank  by  1955-57 

Expenditure  for  Aid 

TO  the  Blind 

Pro- 

.\vERAGE  Per  Capita 

GRAM,  June  30, 

1958 

Personal  Income'" 

Alabama 

.23 

46 

Colorado 
District  of 

.17 

19 

Columbia 

.23 

5 

Idaho 

.22 

35 

Maryland 

.11 

12 

M  ichigan 

.20 

11 

North  Dakota 

.14 

40 

New  Jersey 

.15 

6 

Oregon 

.17 

18 

Rhode  Island 

.13 

15 

South  Dakota 

.16 

42 

Utah 

.22 

32 

Vermont 

.24 

34 

Virginia 

.16 

33 

West  Virginia 

.25 

39 

Wisconsin 

.25 

22 

W  yoming 

.18 

17 

the  bli 
imatel; 
lowing 
this  pi 
1.  1 
crease 
the  ni 
munit 

I  2.' 

j'-'ind 
‘tern  is 

L:-!a 

"This 
.numb 
jvocati 
.  3. 
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In  fairness  to  the  above  states,  it  should ■tive'y 
be  mentioned  that  a  number  of  them  art  giona 
well  above  the  national  average  in  the  1  their 
amount  of  their  grants,  several  are  below  |benef 
the  $68.56  average.  I  do  suggest  that  in*undei 
this  age  of  abundance  all  of  these  states  viessio 
can  and  should  come  a  lot  closer  to  spend- ^try. 
ing  the  average,  i.e.,  forty-nine  cents  per  sand 
capita  per  year,  to  meet  the  needs  of  aged^accef 
and  multi-handicapped  blind  persons  in'agem 
their  communities.  |with 

serve 

Library  Services  , 

The  second  most  important  service  after  vor  t 
public  assistance,  in  terms  of  the  number  necei 
of  blind  persons  who  use  it,  is  our  library -'-eai 
service.  This  service  is  now  being  used  by  I  bene 
approximately  55,000  blind  adults  andiofp 
children.  The  Library  of  Congress  reports  s msta 
there  are  about  50,000  users  of  talking '  libra 


books  and  9,000  users  of  braille.  The  esti- "  bons 
mate  of  55,000  users  assumes  that  of  the|tact 


lapr 


Social  Security  Bulletin,  June  1959.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei-* are 
fare.  Personal  income  data  are  for  the  calen-)^^^^ 
dar  year  and  are  from  the  Survey  of  Current*  ^ 
Business,  August  1958,  Treasury  Department. I 
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thbr  braille  readers,  about  half  also  use  talking 
iier.  ^  vks. 


end-j  Prediction  7.  I  estimate  that  by  1980 
per  j the  users  of  library  services  will  increase 
their  iby  200  per  cent,  or  will  number  220,000. 
the  {This  means  that  instead  of  16  per  cent  of 
ions,  j  the  blind  people  using  this  service,  approx- 

I'imately  50  per  cent  will  use  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  factors  will  contribute  to  achieve 
this  prediction: 

’  ’  1.  The  total  number  of  users  will  in- 

I  crease  as  a  direct  result  of  the  increase  in 
lihe  number  of  blind  persons  in  our  com- 
'munity. 

-  2.  The  level  of  education  achieved  by 
J  "ind  persons  will  steadily  rise.  This  pat- 
Etem  is  and  will  continue  to  be  substantially 
f  iiiiilar  to  that  of  the  general  population. 
iThis  will  mean  a  steady  increase  in  the 
“number  of  those  for  whom  reading  has 
I  vocational  as  well  as  recreational  value. 
,  3.  The  quality  of  library  service  will 
^improve.  The  Library  of  Congress  is  ac- 
louldyively  engaged  in  assisting  the  thirty  re- 
1  are^gional  libraries  to  improve  the  quality  of 
theitheir  services.  These  services  will  also 
lelow  ^benefit  from  the  increasing  interest  and 
at  in  I  understanding  of  them  on  the  part  of  pro- 
itatessfessional  librarians  throughout  the  coun¬ 


)end-!ltry.  With  better  professional  leadership, 
s  peri  and  with  increased  responsibility  being 
aged  ^accepted  by  the  respective  state  library 
is  in '  agencies,  these  services  will  be  integrated 
|with  the  library  services  established  to 
^ serve  the  general  population.  This  does 
jnot  mean  that  the  number  of  depositories 
after  jfor  talking  books  and  braille  material  will 
mber  I  necessarily  increase.  However,  it  does 
brary-'“.ean  that  blind  persons  will  increasingly 
;d  by  .^benefit  from  the  direct  personal  services 
and  “of  professional  librarians.  In  all  too  many 
;portSi  instances,  at  the  present  time,  regional 
dking  libraries  are  essentially  warehouse  opera- 
;  esti-' lions,  with  only  a  minimum  of  direct  con- 
if  thf^lact  between  the  individual  borrower  and 

- -  j  a  professional  librarian.  This  problem  will 

U.  solved  when  local  community  librarians 
Wel-[in  oriented  to  the  methods  necessary  to 
urrcnt  t blind  persons  and  are  motivated 
’Wien/.  I  trough  professional  leadership  in  their 


own  field  to  accept  responsibility  for  serv¬ 
ing  blind  adults  and  children  in  the  same 
way  that  they  serve  the  sighted  residents 
of  their  community.  In  addition,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that,  long  before  1980,  blind  per¬ 
sons  will  receive  the  benefit  of  services 
provided  by  bookmobiles  and  field  work¬ 
ers,  who  already  are  serving  the  rural 
population  throughout  the  country.  Fin¬ 
ally,  the  quality  of  service  will  be  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  acceptance  of  greater  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  by  each  state  and  by 
financial  participation  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  services  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  may  be  pertinent  to  note  that 
Congress  has  clearly  demonstrated  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  meet  special  library  needs  of  the 
American  people,  not  only  through  its 
support  of  the  Library  of  Congress’  pro¬ 
gram  of  services  for  the  blind,  but  also 
through  the  more  recent  passage  of  the 
Rural  Library  Act.  The  enthusiasm  for 
this  new  service  is  underscored  by  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  annually  appropriated 
more  money  for  this  new  service  than  has 
been  requested  by  the  Administration. 

4.  The  holdings  of  libraries  will  in¬ 
crease.  Larger  numbers  of  users  will  justify 
not  only  more  copies  of  braille  and  re¬ 
corded  books,  but  also  a  wider  selection 
of  material. 

5.  Technological  developments  will  fur¬ 
ther  reduce  the  weight  and  bulk  of  reading 
material  for  blind  persons.  Developments 
in  this  area  will  also  make  practical  the 
production  and  distribution  of  an  expanded 
number  of  magazines  and  journals.  Scan¬ 
ning  machines  will  be  available  at  a  price 
which  will  make  them  accessible  to  per¬ 
sons  who  need  them  for  vocational  pur¬ 
poses. 

6.  Library  services  for  blind  children 
will  be  rapidly  extended  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  during  the  next  ten  years. 

7.  Specialized  material  required  by  stu¬ 
dents  and  professional  people  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  available.  The  resources  will 
become  more  adequate  in  both  quantity 
and  quality.  Volunteers  will  continue  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  preparation  of 
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this  material.  Before  1980  the  major  re¬ 
sources  of  this  type  will  be  administra¬ 
tively  coordinated  with  the  basic  and  spe¬ 
cial  library  services.  This  will  cut  down  on 
duplication  and  will  make  the  holdings  of 
local,  state,  regional  and  national  libraries 
more  readily  available  to  blind  individuals. 

Research 

Prediction  8.  By  1980  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  medical  eye  research  will  increase 
tenfold,  or  to  approximately  $50  million 
per  year. 

While  we  have  been  pleased  by  the 
generous  support  Congress  has  extended 
to  the  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness,  the  total  voted  by  the 
House  last  June  is  still  only  $33.6  million. 
This  entire  sum  is  less  than  we  need  for 
eye  research  if  we  are  to  make  a  break¬ 
through  on  the  diseases  whose  causes  are 
unknown  and  which  are  responsible  for  61 
per  cent  of  the  blindness  in  the  United 
States.  The  sum  of  $33.6  million  does  not 
appear  very  large  when  you  realize  that 
blindness  affects  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  persons  covered  by  the  disease  group¬ 
ings  that  are  the  concern  of  this  institute.^^ 

Prediction  9.  The  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  since  1954  has  played  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  encouraging 
and  supporting  research  in  the  broad  field 
we  call  rehabilitation.  For  the  current 
(1960)  fiscal  year  Congress  has  appropri¬ 
ated  $6.3  million  for  this  purpose.  Fortun¬ 
ately  for  all  of  us,  the  Office  of  V’ocational 
Rehabilitation  and  its  advisory  committees 
have  taken  an  appropriately  broad  view  of 
what  constitutes  research  pertinent  to  the 
field  of  rehabilitation.  It  is  my  view  that 
during  the  current  year  the  Office  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  will  complete  its 
tooling-up  process  in  the  field  of  research. 

I  venture  to  predict  (or  to  suggest  as  a 


n  Approximately  five  million  persons  suffer 
from  the  diseases  and  disabilities  that  are  the 
concern  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro¬ 
logical  Diseases  and  Blindness.  For  example: 
cerebral  palsy,  550,000;  Parkinsonism,  1  to 
1.5  million;  etc. 


realistic  goal)  that  the  Office  of  VocJ 
tional  Rehabilitation  will  be  supportiM 


research  at  a  rate  of  $50  million  by  19801  8.  F 


I  would  like  to  use  the  phrasing  of  wIm 


is  being  called  the  Bayne-Jones  report  toimedica 


These  s 
to  effec 


relatior 


complete  this  prediction.  This  report  rec¬ 
ommends  the  support  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment  of  “additional  research  in  tht 
medical,  social  and  behavioral  sciences^ 
directed  toward  the  solution  of  problensi 
of  extreme  economic,  social  or  human  s^- 
nificance.”  I  believe  that  research  in  thtl 
social  and  behavioral  sciences,  plus  relatedl 


tation  ' 
cilities, 
movem 
approp 
optimu 
)to  elin 
bilitatii 
many  ( 


research  conducted  by  certain  non-medical  result 


professions,  will  and  should  be  supported 
by  federal  grants  in  the  amount  of  at  leas) 
$100  million  annually  by  1980.  This  maf 
seem  a  large  sum  to  many  of  you;  for 
point  of  reference  1  suggest  that  you  lodl 
at  a  field  where  the  government  has  supJ 
ported  research  for  many  years:  the  De| 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  1957  receivedi 
$116  million  for  research. 


The  State  Agency  of  Tomorrow 

Prediction  10.  The  state  vocational  ^^] 
habilitation  agencies  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
pand  in  size  and  in  their  functions.  h\ 
combination  of  factors  will  result  in 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  oi| 
their  services.  These  factors  are  inter¬ 


centers 
9.  I 
deman 
these  s 
impro' 
inform 
and  e> 
taxes, 
xtanda 
)ices  ii 
higher 
by  pul 
have  s 
from 
tion  i 
grams 
are  st 


related  and  mutually  supportive.  They  m|have 


elude  the  following 

1.  More  adequate  funds. 

2.  Greater  availability  of  professionalhj 
qualified  personnel. 


3.  Salaries  that  will  make  it  possible  toivital 


judgir 
more 
peoph 
will  Si 


hire  and  retain  qualified  personnel. 

4.  New  knowledge  developed  by  re 
search  and  demonstration  projects. 

5.  New  administrative  structuring  ot! 
services  so  as  to  provide  the  client  with  thej 
benefits  of  a  variety  of  clinical  services! 
now  found  only  in  the  better  rehabilitatior 
centers. 

6.  Maximum  use  of  rehabilitation  cen 
ters. 

7.  Integration  of  psycho-social  services 
particularly  social  casework  services/^' 
within  the  rehabilitation  agency  structures.) 


servic 
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ocalThese  services  are  an  essential  prerequisite 
rtinjfto  effective  vocational  services. 

8.  Further  development  of  cooperative 
whai|  relationships  with  medical  practitioners, 
rt  tof medical  facilities,  social  agencies,  rehabili¬ 
tation  centers  and  vocational  training  fa¬ 
cilities,  which  will  insure  the  continuity  of 
movement  of  patients  into  and  through 
appropriate  services  at  a  tempo  that  is 
optimum  for  the  individual.  This  will  tend 

)to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  costly  and  de¬ 
bilitating  delays  that  now  occur  in  all  too 
many  cases.  This  concern  with  tempo  will 
result  in  maximum  use  of  rehabilitation 
centers. 

9.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  public 
demand.  The  public  that  pays  for  and  uses 
these  services  will  insist  upon  a  constantly 
improving  quality  service.  We  have  an 
informed  citizenry  in  the  United  States, 
and  even  though  we  complain  about  high 
taxes,  we  at  the  same  time  insist  upon  high 
standards  of  public  service — direct  serv- 

Jices  in  particular.  This  insistence  upon 
higher  standards  is  felt  and  responded  to 
by  public  officials  and  legislators,  and  we 
have  seen  it  applied  to  services  that  range 
from  garbage  collection  to  police  protec- 
i  tion  and  to  our  public  education  pro- 
y  oi  grams.  Vocational  rehabilitation  services 
inter  are  still  new  and  the  public  still  does  not 
y  iI^  have  a  clear  set  of  standards  to  use  in 
judging  them.  But  each  year  200,000  or 
more  people  seek  these  services.^^  These 
nalhl  people,  their  families  and  their  neighbors 
will  soon  acquire  an  understanding  of  the 
)le  to|  vital  importance  of  good  rehabilitation 
services.  They  will  increasingly  make  their 
views  and  wants  felt. 


J  re- 


The  Voluntary  Agency  of  Tomorrow 

Prediction  11.  Voluntary  agencies  will 
be  directly  influenced  by  and  will  benefit 
from  all  the  factors  listed  above.  They, 


too,  are  clearly  moving  forward  with  the 
professionalization  of  their  staffs.  With 
the  steadily  expanding  role  of  government 
agencies,  the  trend  among  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  is  and  will  continue  to  be  away  from 
the  old  paternalistic  pattern  in  which  the 
agency  for  the  blind  attempted  to  be  all 
things  to  all  blind  people.  A  significant 
number  of  voluntary  agencies  are  now 
moving  toward  a  sharper  delineation  of 
their  role  and  function.  This  will  result  in 
their  concentrating  their  resources  on  a 
sharply  limited  number  of  activities,  which 
in  turn  will  make  it  possible  to  render 
services  of  the  highest  possible  quality. 
The  functions  or  activities  undertaken  will 
be  those  that  complement  the  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  government  and  other  voluntary 
agencies. 

Personnel 

In  the  long-range  view  there  is  nothing 
as  important  as  the  professional  training 
programs  being  sponsored  by  the  federal 
government.  Of  importance  to  us  is  not 
only  the  program  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  but 
also  the  related  programs  sponsored  by 
other  administrative  units  of  the  federal 
government. 

Prediction  12.  I  would  conservatively 
predict  that  in  the  next  twenty  years  the 
following  three  agencies  will,  through  the 
use  of  traineeships  and  fellowships,  help 
provide  us  with  at  least  sixty  thousand 
professional  practitioners  with  appropriate 
graduate  training.  These  three  programs, 
which  are  directly  or  indirectly  important 
to  our  work,  are:'-* 

1.  National  Institute  for  Mental  Health: 
This  Institute  is  currently  providing  in 
excess  of  one  thousand  fellowships  and 


I  '-“Vocational  Rehabilitation  Trends,  July 
J,  1958  through  March  31,  1959 — Revised 
viceslOa^fl.”  Rehabilitation  Service  Series  #506. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
nabilitation.  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare,  May  29,  1959. 
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The  conservatism  of  these  estimates  is 
suggested  by  comparing  them  with  statistical 
projections  that  utilize  the  “Bayne-Jones"  for¬ 
mula.  For  example,  using  their  variable  for¬ 
mula,  it  may  be  predicted  that  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  will  be  making 
grants  for  traineeships  and  fellowships  to  be¬ 
tween  3,700  and  5,600  individuals  per  year 
by  1980. 


T 


traineeships  per  year.  Thus,  it  is  most 
conservative  to  estimate  that  in  the  next 
twenty  years  they  will  assist  in  the  training 
of  twenty-five  thousand  additional  pro¬ 
fessional  practitioners. 

2.  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness:  This  Institute  is  currently 
making  grants  for  training  to  464  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  it  will 
assist  approximately  ten  thousand  addi¬ 
tional  persons  to  secure  professional  or 
advanced  training  in  the  next  twenty  years. 

3.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation: 
This  Office  is  currently  providing  1,355 
fellowships  and  traineeships  per  year.  It 
is  conservative  to  estimate  that  they  will 
contribute  to  the  training  of  twenty-five 
thousand  additional  professional  practi¬ 
tioners  during  the  next  twenty  years. 

Complementing  these  programs  are 
many  others  which  together  provide  an¬ 
nually  several  thousand  additional  fellow¬ 
ships  for  training  in  the  helping  profes¬ 
sions. 

In  order  to  make  available  the  benefits 
of  modern  knowledge  to  blind  persons,  we 
urgently  need  professionally  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel.  Suggestive  of  the  extent  and  va¬ 
riety  of  knowledge  that  we  should  have 
and  use  is  the  fact  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  Library  regu¬ 
larly  receives,  at  this  time,  137  profes¬ 
sional  journals  that  are  utilized  by  our 
multi-disciplinary  staff.  Related  to  the  pro¬ 
fessionalization  of  services  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  predictions: 

1.  Salaries  in  constant  dollars  will  be 
approximately  100  per  cent  higher  in 
1980  than  they  were  shown  to  be  in  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind-Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  National  Survey 
of  Personnel  Standards  and  Personnel 
Practices  in  Services  for  the  Blind  in  1956. 

2.  Within  the  next  five  years,  there  will 
be  a  clarification  and  professional  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  role  of  the  home  teacher. 
The  diffuse  character  of  the  duties  of 
home  teachers  will  be  crystallized  into  a 
type  of  rehabilitation  therapist  who  will 
function  as  a  member  of  the  clinical  team. 


providing  important  services  to  horn;  ,  will  bi 
bound  persons.  '  tition" 

3.  There  will  evolve  a  new  and  veij|vidual 
important  group  who  are  expert  in  fLI  those 
techniques  of  providing  orientation 
mobility  training  to  blind  children 
adults. 
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Organizations  of  Blind  Persons 


I  profes 
bring 


of  stri 


Organizations  of  special  interest,  of| 
“pressure”  groups,  are  an  integral  featun)  ent  in 
of  American  life.  On  the  whole  their  ac¬ 
tivities  serve  the  public  interest  and  coiv* 
stitute  a  vital  method  for  securing  political|  Lo< 
representation.  s  ing  tl 

I  expect  that  the  next  twenty  years  wi!;| 
see  the  beginning  of  numerous  organiza.| 
tions  of  blind  persons.  Some  will  flourisl." 
most  will  be  discontinued  after  a  rela-J 
tively  short  period.  Some  of  the  majo.| 
organizations  now  in  existence  may  venj 
well  continue  through  1980.  These  organh| 
zations  will  be  of  two  types:  1)  organizs 
tions  made  up  of  blind  persons  who  an! 
brought  together  by  common  social,  cul  j 
tural  or  professional  interests;  and  2)  or* 
ganizations  of  blind  persons  of  varyim 
backgrounds  interested  in  social  action  a? 
a  means  of  furthering  the  welfare  of  their 
members.  s 

Prediction  13.  I  venture  to  predict  u:  ' 
in  1980,  as  a  direct  corollary  to  the  pro-) 


fessionalization  of  services  and  the  ameli. 
oration  of  many  of  the  social  and  eco* 
nomic  disadvantages  that  currently  ar- 
associated  with  blindness,  the  signiuCiir ' 
organizations  of  blind  persons  will,  whi-" 
retaining  their  independence,  consistent'... 
maintain  a  positive  and  supportive  rela  -  This 
tionship  with  both  voluntary  and  statj  blind 
agencies.  The  following  factors  will  cob  cond 
tribute  to  the  attainment  of  this  goal: 

1 .  The  evolvement  on  the  part  of  bou.|  is  a  > 
organizations  of  blind  persons  and  volunjVolu 
tary  and  governmental  agencies  of  mutu-?page: 
ally  held  goals,  values  and  philosophies.  ^ 

2.  Professionalization  of  personnel  arw! 
services,  which  will  bring  to  an  end 
undercover  or  open  power-struggle  to  con'  q, 
trol  agencies.  Similarly,  professionalizatio-^'7 
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will  bring  to  an  end  the  “political  compe¬ 
tition”  for  jobs  between  untrained  indi- 
)  viduals.  When  operating  agencies,  both 
those  that  are  tax-supported  and  those  sup¬ 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions,  reach 
a  point  where  they  make  a  clear  and  firm 
commitment  to  the  provision  of  sound 
professional  services,  they  will  successfully 
bring  to  an  end  the  partisan,  political  type 
of  struggle  for  jobs  that  is  currently  pres¬ 
ent  in  all  too  many  communities. 
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Conclusion 

Looking  at  the  present  and  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  future,  there  is  little  room  for 


complacency  even  though  there  is  reason 
for  optimism  and  confidence.  Tools  in  the 
form  of  new  knowledge,  better-equipped 
personnel  and  increasingly  adequate  funds 
are  available.  How  these  tools  are  used 
depends  upon  you.  Those  of  us  permitted 
to  serve  our  fellow  men  during  the  next 
two  decades  have  a  unique  privilege  and 
a  serious  responsibility.  In  large  part  the 
glowing  promises  of  tomorrow  will  be¬ 
come  realities  for  the  blind  people  of 
America  if  our  leaders  and  professional 
practitioners  have  conviction  as  well  as 
objectivity,  commitment  as  well  as  com¬ 
petence. 


Review  of  a  M.ajor  Study: 

Services  to  Blind  Children 
in  the  State  of  New  York 


BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D. 

The  editors  make  an  exception  here  to  the  usual  treatment  of  book  reviews, 
in  consideration  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  study  reviewed,  and 
of  the  necessary  length  of  the  review  itself.  The  study  here  reviewed  is 
Services  to  Blind  Children  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  William  M.  Cruick- 
shank,  Ph.D.,  and  Matthew  J.  Trippe,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University  Press,  1959, 

495  pp.  $5. 


This  is  a  report  of  a  study  of  services  to 
blind  children  in  the  state  of  New  York 
conducted  by  a  special  staff  in  cooperation 
with  numerous  individuals  and  agencies.  It 
hothl  is  a  voluminous,  as  well  as  a  unique,  work. 
oluD-j  Voluminous,  because  it  includes,  on  495 
nutu-I  pages,  seventeen  figures,  2 1 9  tables  and,  of 
ies.  I  course,  a  massive  portion  of  text,  not  to 
I  and!  forget  some  excellent  illustrations  dealing 
d  thel'''ith  various  phases  of  the  education  of 

I  con-l  Dr,  Lowenfeld  is  superintendent  of  the 
atioiif  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Berkeley. 
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blind  children;  unique,  because  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  effort  to  describe  in 
such  detail,  and  aided  by  such  an  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  services  to  blind  children  in 
any  larger  political  area.  To  do  justice  to 
an  opus  like  this  is  a  difficult  task  which 
should  always  remain  incomplete  because 
the  reviewer  would  want  to  have  the  serious 
reader  read  the  study  as  a  whole  or  at  least 
consult  it  on  those  phases  in  which  he  is 
particularly  interested.  With  this  reserva¬ 
tion,  I  shall  put  myself  to  the  task  of  re- 
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porting  what  appeared  to  be  some  of  the 
most  important  observations  of  the  study 
and  shall  add  to  them  some  comments  of 
my  own. 

“The  study  was  undertaken  to  ascertain 
the  scope  and  status  of  services  to  blind 
children  and  youth  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and, 
in  the  light  of  the  best  information  and 
thinking,  to  ascertain  the  unmet  needs  of 
blind  children.”  The  study  was  conducted 
in  1956,  1957,  and  in  early  1958.  In  the 
first  phase,  information  on  children  and 
schools  and  agencies  was  collected;  in  the 
second  phase,  visits  to  selected  agencies  and 
schools  were  undertaken;  the  third  phase 
relates  to  laws  and  regulations  concerned 
with  the  study  population. 

Population  and  Scope 

The  process  of  case-finding  resulted  in 
the  identification  of  2,773  individual  chil¬ 
dren  reported  as  blind,  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  residents  of  the  state  of 
New  York  as  of  October  1,  1956.  Tt  is 
felt  that  2,773  blind  children  and  youth 
represent  almost  the  entire  population  of 
blind  children  in  the  state.”  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  about  one  eighth  were  unknown  to  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  reporting  of  blind 
persons  is  required  by  law  in  New  York 
State.  The  identification  of  these  children 
was  the  result  of  seven  thousand  question¬ 
naires  which  were  sent  to  as  complete  a 
list  of  agencies,  institutions,  homes,  clinics 
and  schools  as  it  was  possible  to  compile. 
A  total  of  4,407  children's  forms  were 
returned  by  228  different  agencies  and 
schools.  Single  forms  were  submitted  for 
1,571  children  and  multiple  forms  for  1,202 
children. 

The  main  body  of  the  study  concerns  it¬ 
self  with  statistics  revealing  special  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  study  population:  Age; 
sex;  residence;  facts  dealing  with  vision, 
hearing,  speech,  and  intelligence;  adjust¬ 
ment  problems;  physical  disabilities;  school 
status;  supplemental  services;  reading  skills; 
and  travel  skills  are  reported  separately  for 


the  total  population,  the  population  in  locii| 
schools,  the  population  in  residentiil| 
schools,  the  population  in  state  institution 
and  for  those  served  by  specialized  anil 


nonspecialized  agencies.  The  mass  of  statB-f  the  ch 
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tical  tables  seems  at  first  overwhelming  aodl 
repetitious.  Actually,  this  is  not  so  becaust] 
the  same  statistical  analysis  is  applied  to 
various  groups  of  the  population  as  served^ 
by  different  kinds  of  agencies,  and  interest¬ 
ing  characteristics  are  revealed  for  each  of 
these  population  groups. 

The  total  number  of  blind  children  ioj 
the  state  of  New  York  revealed  in  this 
study  permits  some  conclusion  as  to  the 
total  number  of  blind  children  in  the 
United  States.  If  New  York  State  has  a| 
blind  population  of  2,773  under  age  twenty- 
one,  with  its  share  of  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  there  must  be  more  than  ten  times  as 
many  children  in  the  United  States,  ll 
would,  therefore,  be  a  good  estimate  to 
consider  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand 
as  the  number  of  the  blind  population  un¬ 
der  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  the  data  reported  for  the  total 
population  of  blind  children  can  stand  bj 
themselves.  For  instance,  it  is  interesting  toj 
note  that  of  the  2,773  children,  517  were 
reported  by  public  schools,  458  by  resi 
dential  schools,  220  by  state  institutions  for 
the  mentally  ill  or  retarded,  and  57 1  by  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
which  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
preschool  program  in  the  state  of  Ne» 
York.  The  largest  number,  807  children 


were  reported  by  specialized  agencies  for)  the  t 


the  blind,  almost  half  of  them  in  the  pre 
school  age  bracket.  The  sex  distribution  of! 
the  total  study  population  shows  that  there' 
are  in  all  age  brackets  more  males  than  fe¬ 
males  and  that  the  total  percentage  is  54.8 
for  males  and  45.2  for  females — a  differ¬ 
ence  which  shows  up  in  all  statistics  deal-j  ever, 
ing  with  blind  children  but  which  so  far,  tnusl 
has  not  found  any  explanation.  The  apl  dren 
at  onset  of  blindness  is  less  than  one  year)  expe 
for  55.8  per  cent  and  one  year  for  10.41  tain 
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per  cent.  Therefore,  two-thirds  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  either  born  blind  or  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  one  year  or  less.  The 
visual  status  shows  that  41.9  per  cent  of 
the  children  are  totally  blind  or  have  only 
light  perception,  while  the  rest  have  mo¬ 
tion  perception  up  to  and  including  20/200. 
The  percentage  of  children  with  absolute 
blindness  and  light  perception  only  is  much 
larger  in  the  age  group  of  live  years  and 
under. 
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Comparisons  Reveal 
Further  Information 

Other  data  became  more  meaningful  by 
being  compared  in  the  study  with  those  of 
the  general  population  of  the  same  age. 
For  instance,  of  the  total  population  of 
blind  children,  1 14  were  reported  to  have 
impaired  hearing.  An  analysis  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  status  of  those  who  actually  had  hear¬ 
ing  tests  shows  that  only  thirty  children 
were  found  with  moderate  or  profound 
losses.  This  is  slightly  more  than  one  per 
cent  while  it  would  be  between  5  and  8 
per  cent  in  the  general  population.  In  the 
area  of  speech,  the  picture  is  the  reverse. 
There  are  778  (28  per  cent)  children  in 
the  study  population  whose  speech  is  in 
some  degree  unintelligible.  Estimates  for 
the  prevalence  of  speech  disabilities  among 
school  children  range  from  2  to  5  per  cent. 

The  psychological  characteristics  of  the 
study  population  are  revealed  in  two  tables, 
one  dealing  with  the  intellectual  status  and 
the  other  with  adjustment  problems.  As  in 
Ne»\all  other  areas,  additional  tables  are  pre- 
Idrenlsented  on  the  personnel  who  administered 
!s  for|  the  tests,  on  the  kind  of  tests,  the  year  of 
evaluation,  etc.  The  table  on  the  intellectual 
status  of  the  total  population  shows  that 
20.6  per  cent  have  an  I.Q.  of  less  than  75. 
This  incidence  of  retarded  mental  develop- 
j  ment  is  far  higher  than  the  comparable  in- 
Jiffer  ^  cidence  for  the  general  population.  How¬ 
ever,  the  authors  warn  that  these  data 


10  fai)  must  be  treated  cautiously  because  chil¬ 
dren  were  not  always  tested  by  personnel 
experienced  with  blind  children,  and  cer- 
1 0.4 J  tain  psychological  tests  become  less  valid 
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depending  upon  the  degree  of  visual  im¬ 
pairment. 

In  Table  32,  dealing  with  the  hearing 
status,  1  found  myself  strikingly  confronted 
with  a  difficulty  which  runs  through  many 
of  the  previous  and  succeeding  tables.  They 
are  organized  in  such  a  way  that  the  num¬ 
ber  and  percentage  for  whom  a  certain  fact 
in  “unknown”  is  included  in  the  total  from 
which  percentages  are  derived.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  table  indicates  that  44.7  per 
cent  have  unimpaired  hearing  (0-19  dec¬ 
ibels),  and  that  for  52.2  per  cent  the  hear¬ 
ing  status  is  “unknown.”  If  the  percentages 
are  computed  only  for  those  whose  hearing 
acuity  is  known,  and  the  “unknown”  cases 
are  excluded,  93.6  per  cent  would  be  shown 
as  having  unimpaired  hearing.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  more  meaningful  and  closer  to 
reality  than  the  percentage  figures  given  in 
the  table.  In  many  other  tables  percentage 
distributions  determined  only  from  those 
for  whom  the  respective  facts  were  known 
would  have  been  much  more  significant. 
The  number  and  percentage  of  the  “un¬ 
known”  should  have  been  given  separately, 
since  it  is  an  important  item  indicating  the 
lack  of  needed  information  in  many  areas. 

Emotional  Problems 

More  than  28  per  cent  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  are  reported  as  presenting  some  type 
of  emotional  problem,  with  shyness  and 
passivity,  aggressiveness  and  overactivity, 
blindisms,  excessive  overdependency,  im¬ 
maturity,  and  overprotective  family  indi¬ 
cated  as  significant  problems.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  several  children  were  reported 
as  having  more  than  one  problem,  but  it  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  read  that  “one  thou¬ 
sand  twenty-eight  emotional  problems  are 
reported  for  790  blind  children  (28.5  per 
cent).” 

There  are  3 1  per  cent  of  the  children  re¬ 
ported  as  having  one  disability  or  more  in 
addition  to  blindness.  Cerebral  palsy  and 
epilepsy  rank  highest. 

In  all  statistics  for  the  total  population, 
data  on  blind  children  committed  to  insti¬ 
tutions  for  mentally  retarded  or  mentally 
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ill  are  included.  This  tends  to  weight  all 
statistics  toward  the  less  desirable  char¬ 
acteristics  as  compared  with  data  of  the 
general  school  population  in  which  institu¬ 
tional  children  are  usually  not  included. 

The  distribution  of  reading  skills  used  in 
the  educational  program  shows  that  about 
567,  or  21.7  per  cent  of  the  children,  use 
braille;  377,  or  14.4  per  cent,  use  large 
type;  and  79,  or  3  per  cent,  read  regular 
print;  while  for  1,593,  or  60.9  per  cent, 
the  method  of  reading  is  unknown.  This 
appears  to  be  a  highly  inconclusive  state¬ 
ment  of  a  fact  which  does  not  appear  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain.  However,  one  must  keep 
in  mind  that  about  seven  hundred  children 
of  the  total  population  are  of  preschool  age 
and,  therefore,  do  not  yet  use  any  reading 
medium.  But  even  so,  the  answers  might 
have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  had  included,  besides  the  three 
reading  media,  the  use  of  both  braille  and 
large  type. 

Data  are  also  given  on  the  ability  of 
blind  children  to  get  about,  showing  that 
almost  80  per  cent  travel  unaided  in  fa¬ 
miliar  surroundings,  and  most  of  them  do 
so  with  reasonable  speed.  The  percentage 
of  those  who  travel  unaided  in  unfamiliar 
surroundings  is  35.6,  smaller,  as  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  considering  that  young  children 
constitute  a  large  percentage  of  the  study 
population.  It  is  stated  that  “the  use  of 
dogs  and  canes  is  negligible  in  this  popula¬ 
tion.” 

School  Data  Compared 

The  report  continues  to  give  in  great  de¬ 
tail  the  kind  of  data  sampled  above  for 
educational  agencies  such  as  local  public 
schools,  residential  schools,  institutions  for 
mentally  retarded  and  mentally  ill,  etc., 
but  leaves  it,  most  likely  intentionally,  to 
the  reader  to  compare  them.  Such  a  com¬ 
parison  reveals  interesting  and  significant 
facts.  For  instance,  the  populations  in  local 
schools  and  in  residential  schools  differ 
greatly  in  their  visual  status.  In  local 
schools,  29.8  per  cent  of  the  children  are 
totally  blind  or  have  only  light  perception. 


while  in  residential  schools  the  comparable 
percentage  is  48.8.  In  local  schools,  37, 


per  cent  have  a  visual  acuity  of  20/200;  iil  norn 


latio 
are  i 


residential  schools  only  8.5  per  cent.  Thus' 
it  appears  that  local  schools  admit  fewer] 
children  with  no  useful  vision  and  more 
with  borderline  vision  than  do  the  resi¬ 
dential  schools.  The  visual  status  amon; 
blind  children  in  state  institutions  is  sti 
more  pronounced  since  83.6  per  cent  of 
them  have  no  useful  vision,  only  1.8  pet 
cent  have  useful  vision,  and  14.5  per  cent 
are  listed  under  “presumed  blindness.”  This 
can  mean  either  that  children  with  some 
useful  vision  are  not  classified  as  blind  in 
state  institutions,  or  that  there  is  actually} 
a  higher  incidence  of  mental  deficiency 
among  children  with  no  useful  vision,  or 
that  both  explanations  are  operative. 

The  distribution  of  intelligence  quotients 
among  blind  children  in  local  schools  “con¬ 
forms  rather  well  to  the  normal  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  general  population,”  while  that 
of  children  in  residential  schools  shows  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  I.Q.’s  below  75 
5.8  per  cent  in  local  schools  as  compared 
with  18.4  per  cent  in  residential  schools. 
Of  course,  almost  all  blind  children  in  state 
institutions  (for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
mentally  ill),  88.1  per  cent,  have  I.Q.’s  b^ 
low  75;  0.9  per  cent  have  I.Q.’s  of  75  to 
90;  and  10.9  per  cent  have  unknown  I.Q.’s. 
This  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  I.Q.’s  in  a  given  school  system  is 
function  of  the  tolerance  for  the  admission 
of  those  below  or  above  the  “average, 

S.  P.  Hayes,  who  collected  practically  all} 
his  material  from  residential  schools,  found 
a  mean  I.Q.  of  98.8  (instead  of  100)  by 
testing  2,372  children  in  seventeen  resi-f 
dential  schools  and  concluded:  “One  might 
reasonably  expect  somewhat  lower  I.Q.’s 
than  with  the  seeing,  since  blindness  ac¬ 
centuates  various  well-known  causes  for 
school  retardation.”  (Hayes,  S.  P.,  Con¬ 
tributions  to  a  Psychology  of  Blindness.^ 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New* 
York,  1941,  page  279.)  In  this  study,  an( 
unusually  high  percentage  of  children  with ' 
low  I.Q.’s  has  been  found  in  the  total  popu- 
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lation  where  children  in  state  institutions 
are  included,  and  a  larger  percentage  than 
normal  in  residential  schools  which  ap¬ 
parently  are  willing  to  admit  more  children 
with  lower  I.Q.’s  than  do  public  schools. 

The  statistics  on  speech  characteristics 
reveal  that  62.1  per  cent  of  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  local  schools  have  normal  speech 
(24.9  per  cent  with  speech  status  un¬ 
known),  while  in  residential  schools,  82.5 
per  cent  are  reported  having  normal  speech 
(with  only  5.9  per  cent  unknown).  The 
large  percentage  of  “unknown”  among 
the  local  school  population  may  well  raise 
the  normal  speech  group  to  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  level  as  that  of  children  in  residential 
schools.  In  state  institutions,  71.8  per  cent 
of  the  children  have  “no  verbal  communi¬ 
cation,”  9.5  per  cent  are  rarely  understood, 
and  only  12.3  per  cent  are  readily  und***"- 
stood.  The  study  also  analyzes  the  speech 
characteristics  of  those  children  who  have 
speech  problems. 

The  tables  on  adjustment  problems  re¬ 
veal  some  interesting  conditions.  In  local 
schools,  there  are  26.1  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  with  adjustment  problems,  and  59.5 
per  cent  without  them  (14.4  per  cent  un¬ 
known);  in  residential  schools,  there  are 
23.9  per  cent  with  and  73.6  per  cent  with¬ 
out  adjustment  problems  (2.6  per  cent  un¬ 
known).  In  state  institutions,  there  are  only 
13.2  per  cent  with  adjustment  problems, 
and  75  per  cent  with  none  (11.8  per  cent 
unknown).  It  shows  that  adjustment  de¬ 
pends  on  what  one  has  to  adjust  to. 

The  data  on  the  hearing  status  in  both 
kinds  of  educational  provisions  are  prac¬ 
tically  without  value  because  of  the  large 
percentage  of  “unknown” — 43.5  per  cent 
in  local  schools  and  50.6  per  cent  in  resi¬ 
dential  schools.  This  certainly  indicates  a 
great  need  for  better  auditory  evaluation 
since  normal  hearing  plays  such  a  great 
role  in  the  blind  person’s  life,  particularly 
in  his  communicative  ability  and  in  his 
mobility. 

From  the  data  on  the  visual  status,  it 
must  be  expected  that  reading  skills  used 
in  the  educational  program  will  differ  be¬ 
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tween  local  and  residential  schools.  In 
local  schools,  30.4  per  cent  use  braille  and 
59.9  per  cent  large  type  or  regular  print 
(13.2  per  cent  unknown);  in  residential 
schools,  80  per  cent  use  braille  and  only 
16.4  per  cent  large  type  or  regular  print. 

Multi-handicapped  children  can  be  found 
in  rather  large  percentages  in  local  schools 
(23.3  per  cent),  as  well  as  in  residential 
schools  (35.8  per  cent).  Cerebral  palsy, 
epilepsy,  brain  injury,  obesity,  cosmetic  de¬ 
fect  and  endocrine  disorders  are  among  the 
most  frequently  found.  The  population  in 
state  institutions,  already  handicapped  by 
blindness  and  mental  defects,  shows  33.6 
per  cent  with  cerebral  palsy,  and  22.7  per 
cent  with  epilepsy. 

Agency  Service 

Specialized  agencies  for  the  blind  re¬ 
ported  that  they  served  1,573  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Of  this  total,  735  children  were  six 
years  or  younger.  Nonspecialized  com¬ 
munity  agencies  reported  that  they  served 
237  children,  of  whom  147  were  six  years 
or  younger.  Thus  these  two  kinds  of  agen¬ 
cies  serve  a  large  sector  of  the  preschool 
population  in  the  state  of  New  York  since 
the  total  study  population  of  preschool  age 
is  1,073.  These  agencies  also  give  a  variety 
of  other  services  to  blind  children  in  the 
areas  of  physical  restoration,  personal  ad¬ 
justment,  vocational  services,  recreational 
services,  and  others,  either  by  providing 
them  directly  or  through  referral. 

A  cogent  comparison  is  presented  of  the 
services  to  blind  children  of  two  non¬ 
specialized  community  agencies,  a  cerebral 
palsy  clinic  and  a  university  nursery  school 
for  sighted  children.  In  the  cerebral  palsy 
clinic,  “The  technical  skills  of  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy,  of  physical  therapy,  social 
casework,  vocational  placement,  or  others 
are  available  .  .  .  but  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  implement  them  in  terms  of  the 
blind  child  may  be  lacking.”  In  contrast, 
“the  nursery  school  staff  has  technical  as¬ 
sistance  from  an  expert  regarding  the  im¬ 
pact  of  blindness  in  young  children  as  that 
need  becomes  apparent.  Thus,  almost  con- 
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tinuous  specialized  assistance,  if  desired,  is 
available  to  the  nonspecialized  personnel.” 
The  availability  of  specialized  technical  as¬ 
sistance  in  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of 
blind  children  is  made  responsible  for  the 
difference  between  good  services  to  blind 
children  and  youth  and  poor  services  to 
such  children  by  nonspecialized  agencies. 

Two  public  agencies  carry  the  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  welfare  and  education 
of  blind  children  in  the  state  of  New  York: 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  under  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare,  provides  preschool 
services  and  vocational  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices;  the  Bureau  for  Handicapped  Children, 
a  part  of  the  Division  of  Pupil  Personnel 
in  the  New  York  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  assumes  responsibility  for  the  school- 
age  child.  The  report  discusses  various 
problems  in  these  functions  and  in  the 
overlapping  responsibilities  for  them.  As  to 
be  e.xpected — sadly,  at  that — the  problem¬ 
atic  sides  of  professional  preparation  and 
opportunities  for  it,  of  personnel  dealing 
with  blind  children  (in  its  quality  and 
number),  of  better  evaluation  by  more  and 
better-trained  personnel,  of  salaries  neces¬ 
sary  to  attract  and  keep  competent  per¬ 
sonnel,  of  coordination  of  services  and  of 
selection  of  services  for  the  individual 
child  run  through  practically  all  phases  of 
the  study.  Many  of  these  problems  find 
factual  substantiation  in  Chapter  10,  “Edu¬ 
cators,  Schools,  and  Agencies.” 

School  Facilities  Vary  Widely 

So  far  as  local  schools  are  concerned,  it 
is  stated  that  “there  exists  a  tremendous 
variability  in  the  capacity  of  local  schools 
to  provide  services  to  blind  children.  .  .  . 
It  is  immediately  obvious  that  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  local  schools  do  not  all  have  an 
equal  educational  opportunity,  nor  in  a 
given  school  system  is  that  opportunity 
equal  to  that  of  the  blind  child’s  sighted 
companions.”  The  report  amplifies  this  by 
a  summarization  of  replies  concerning 
equipment,  instruction  and  personnel  in 
twenty-one  local  school  programs,  which, 
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however,  is  often  more  confusing  than  r^l  who 
vealing.  The  report  strongly  emphasizes  |  servi( 
that  “Equality  of  educational  program,! 
however,  is  not  enough  either  in  the  local!  cedui 
schools  or  in  the  residential  schools.  Thef  best 
educational  needs  of  the  blind  children  art 
in  some  degree  special  needs,  and  to  meet 
these  needs  the  educational  program  must 
be  even  more  adequate  than  that  afforded 
the  normal  child.  There  is  something  sp^ 
cial  about  special  education.” 


Comprehensive  Recommendations 

The  study  culminates  in  Chapter  11, 


“The  Challenge  of  the  Blind  Child  Can  be 
Met,”  which  makes  recommendations,  on 
thirty-nine  pages,  dealing  with  all  phases  of 
the  lives  of  blind  children.  They  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  careful  and  discerning  attention 
of  all  concerned  with  the  education  of 
blind  children,  not  only  in  the  state  of  New 
York  but  throughout  the  country.  How 
many  of  the  recommendations  can  be 
translated  into  immediate  action,  how 
many  must  wait  for  adequate  finances,  and 
how  many  it  may  not  be  possible  or  wise  to 
realize  are  matters  of  local  conditions,  in¬ 
dividual  judgment,  and  willingness  to  go 
out  and  “sell”  what  needs  to  be  done. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  summarize 
these  recommendations  since  they  are  al¬ 
ready  concluding  summaries  of  the  facts 
reviewed  in  this  study.  Besides  those  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  only  a  few  characteristic 
ones  can  be  reported  here,  but  all  should 
be  pondered. 

1.  Activate  programs  of  careful  screen¬ 
ing  for  vision,  hearing,  speech  and  for  in¬ 
tellectual  evaluation  in  all  facilities  for 
blind  children.  State  financial  reimburse¬ 
ment  should  be  made  available. 

2.  Provide  educational  programs  for 
multi-handicapped  blind  children. 

3.  Explore  the  extent  to  which  the  resi¬ 
dential  schools  can  increase  their  services 
to  mentally  handicapped  and  emotionally 
disturbed  blind  children. 

4.  Establish  two  diagnostic  centers  for  | 
the  total  evaluation  ( physical  and  psy-  f 
chological)  of  the  many  blind  children  I 
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who  are  in  need  of  it.  Statewide  follow-up 
'  services  should  be  provided. 

I  5.  Explore  how  selective  placement  pro¬ 
cedures  can  be  established  by  which  the 
I  best  choice  among  the  several  different 
plans  of  educational  facilities  can  be  made 
for  the  individual  child. 

I  6.  Prepare  now  for  vocational  services 
(guidance,  training,  placement,  follow-up) 
for  the  many  blind  children  who  are  at 
I  present  attending  elementary  schools  and 
will  soon  be  in  the  secondary  schools.  Co- 
I  operation  between  schools  and  vocational 
I  rehabilitation  services  is  essential, 
j  7.  Provide  increased  and  better  equip- 
I  ment  and  teaching  materials  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

I  8.  Hold  annual  institutes  in  different 
sections  of  the  state  on  mobility  training 
and  on  the  teaching  of  braille. 

9.  Organize  volunteer  braille  transcriber 
services  to  provide  braille  texts  which  are 
not  otherwise  available. 

10.  Initiate  a  broad  program  of  orienta¬ 
tion  for  general  educators  and  administra¬ 
tors  as  to  the  nature  of  the  blind  child. 
Appropriate  courses  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  for  all  teachers  and 
administrators. 

11.  Reconsider  the  appropriateness  and 
effectiveness  of  compulsory  reporting  of 
blind  children  (and  adults). 

It  is  obvious  that  an  undertaking  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  study  must  meet  difficul¬ 
ties  of  an  endogenous  as  well  as  of  an 
exogenous  nature.  The  latter  ones  are  men¬ 
tioned  at  various  points  of  the  study  while 
the  former  ones  are,  I  am  sure,  well  recog- 
I  ognized  by  the  study  staff.  Also,  many 
decisions  had  to  be  made  in  advance  and 
without  any  precedence  which  may  not 
have  turned  out  as  satisfactorily  as  ex¬ 
pected.  Everybody  who  has  finished  a  job 
knows  how  to  do  it  better  the  next  time. 
With  this  in  mind,  some  suggestions  are 
'  offered  which  might  be  helpful  if  ever  an- 
j  other  study  of  this  kind  is  planned.  Need- 
1  less  to  say,  the  experiences  gained  from 
;  this  study  will  be  an  enormous  asset  to 
I  any  future  similar  undertaking. 
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The  authors  of  the  study  stress  repeat¬ 
edly  that  the  statistics  presented  in  it  often 
suffer  from  the  fact  that  the  basic  data 
were  not  supplied  by  professionally  compe¬ 
tent  personnel.  To  this  I  would  like  to  add 
that  the  tools  of  measurement  also  are  not 
yet  of  the  desired  reliability  and  validity 
when  used  with  blind  children.  Further¬ 
more,  there  were  two  factors  which  limited 
the  usefulness  of  the  material:  ( 1)  The  di¬ 
rections  required  that  information  be  pro¬ 
vided  “on  the  basis  of  available  informa¬ 
tion  only.”  This  resulted  in  a  large  number 
of  answers  “unknown,”  though  some  could 
have  been  supplied  if  information,  which 
may  have  been  available  elsewhere,  had 
been  admitted.  (2)  Certain  items  in  the 
questionnaires  should  have  been  better  ex¬ 
plained  in  order  to  secure  more  uniform  or 
more  frequent  replies. 

Data  on  Success 
of  Facilities  Lacking 

In  general,  the  study  offers  few  data 
which  would  allow  some  conclusions  as  to 
the  actual  success  of  the  available  educa¬ 
tional  provisions.  For  instance,  no  achieve¬ 
ment  test  results  were  requested  which 
would  have  indicated  how  well  blind  pupils 
succeed  as  compared  with  others;  no  age- 
grade  placement  is  given,  except  in  Table 
52,  where  the  age  groups  are  five-year 
groups  which  does  not  permit  any  conclu¬ 
sions  on  the  age-grade  relationship;  no  de¬ 
tails  are  included  concerning  such  “plus 
services”  as  physical  education,  music  in¬ 
struction,  arts  and  crafts,  etc.;  no  pupil- 
teacher  ratios  and  no  pupil-houseparent 
ratios  are  reported. 

Throughout  the  study  it  is  apparent  that 
the  authors  consider  schools  not  only  as 
agencies  of  education  but  also  of  health 
and  welfare.  This  is  a  matter  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  but  pragmatically  it  requires  a 
change  not  only  in  administrative  philos¬ 
ophy,  but  also  in  fiscal  policy  which  would 
make  available  to  the  schools  the  means  to 
finance  such  programs  as  annual  or  semi¬ 
annual  audiometric  testing,  ophthalmologi- 
cal  examinations,  intelligence  tests  and 
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speech  tests  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
therapy  either  directly  or  through  referral. 

Finally,  I  find  in  the  study  a  reliance  on 
tests  and  measurements  which  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  justified  considering  our 
present  state  of  scientific  knowledge.  The 
study  assumes  that  tests  and  testing  instru¬ 
ments  are  available  which  measure  pre¬ 
cisely  and  accurately  the  characteristics 
and  functions  for  which  they  were  de¬ 
signed.  To  illustrate  with  one  quotation: 
“It  is  impossible  to  understand  how  any 
adequate  program  of  education  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  blind  children  without  this 
basic  information”  (meaning:  “recent  data 
on  the  intellectual  capacities  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren”).  Education  had  been  carried  on 
long  before  Binet,  and  is  carried  on  quite 
adequately,  to  say  the  least,  in  most  parts 
of  the  world  without  the  wide  use  of  intel¬ 
ligence  tests.  This  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  a  rejection  of  tests  on  the  part  of  the 
reviewer,  but  as  his  warning  against  over- 
confidence  in  them  as  compared  with  the 


expert  onservation  by  teachers,  and  as  his 
refusal  to  assume  that  the  quality  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs  depends  on  the  availability 
of  data  resulting  from  intelligence  tests. 


A  Monumental  Effort 


After  these  few  comments,  I  would  like 
to  say  in  conclusion  that  this  study  con¬ 
stitutes  a  monumental  pioneering  effort 
which  will  not  only  stimulate  serious 
thoughts  about  all  aspects  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  blind  children  in  the  state  of  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  also  produce  action  which  will  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  future  education 
of  blind  children.  Drs.  William  M.  Cruick- 
shank  and  Matthew  J.  Trippe,  as  well  as 
their  staff  of  research  workers  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  who 
sponsored  the  study  with  a  grant  from  the 
E.  Matilda  Ziegler  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 


Work  with  the  Blind: 


A  Pilot  Program? 


KATHERN  F.  GRUBER 


When  Father  Carroll  first  approached 
me  on  speaking  at  this  conference  I  said 
aloud:  “‘Work  with  the  Blind:  A  Pilot 
Program.’  No.  I  won’t  talk  about  that. 
But:  ‘Work  with  the  Blind:  A  Pilot  Pro¬ 
gram?’  Yes.”  The  nuance  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  flat  statement  of  fact — A  Pilot 
Program,  and  the  statement  of  gentle  in- 


Miss  Gruber,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Research  and  Specialist  Services  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  delivered  this 
address  at  the  1959  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Association  at  Boston  in 
October. 


quiry — A  Pilot  Program?,  with  perhaps  a 
lifting  of  the  eyebrows,  made  it  appeal  to 
me  very  much. 

Before  discussing  this  subject  from  a 
specific  point  of  view,  it  seems  wise  to 
set  forth  some  factors  which  make  the 
words  and  phrases  “blind,”  “blind  per¬ 
sons,”  “prevention  of  blindness,”  “services 
for  blind  persons,”  etc.,  very  powerful 
words  in  our  culture  and  economy.  This 
fact  should  be  respected  and  should  be 
reflected  in  our  exploitation  of  the  word 
“blindness”  and  all  the  potential  it  holds, 
both  constructive  and  destructive. 
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As  with  all  major  disabilities,  member¬ 
ship  in  the  group  is  “open”  to  all — at  any 
age,  at  any  time.  No  one  person  knows  if 
he  will  be  among  the  approximately  27,000 
to  become  blind  each  year.  This  is  almost 
subconscious  knowledge  on  the  part  of  all 
persons.  Coupled  with  this  fact  is  that  the 
average  person  can  much  more  readily  “in¬ 
dulge  in  surmise”  about  blindness  than  he 
can  about  any  other  disability.  Note  that  I 
say  “indulge  in  surmise”  rather  than  “sim¬ 
ulate”;  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  no  sighted 
person  can  possibly  simulate  the  state  of 
total  blindness  except  for  some  of  its  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics.  By  the  mere  dropping 
of  the  eyelids,  one  is  able  to  “indulge  in 
surmise”  about  this  disability;  dropping  the 
eyelids  is  so  much  easier  than  dropping  an 
arm  or  a  leg  or  half  a  lung  or  causing 
irregularities  in  circulation  or  in  muscle 
control.  But  even  in  surmise,  blindness  be¬ 
comes  a  major  and  dreaded  disability  to 
the  public. 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  that  a 
totally  blind  person  always  has  to  identify 
publicly  with  his  disability,  and  this  is  cer¬ 
tainty  not  true  of  many  other  disabilities, 
including  that  of  partial  sight.  These  fac¬ 
tors — open  membership,  ease  of  indulging 
in  surmise,  constant  public  identification 
with  the  disability — create  in  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  a  wish  to  “do  something 
for  the  blind,”  and  what  they  do  can  be 
very  sentimental  in  nature.  In  the  past  this 
has  sometimes  been  translated  into  the  ease 
with  which  funds  have  been  raised  in  be- 
I  half  of  the  blind.  All  this  has  created  a 
situation  which  lends  itself  to  exploitation, 
either  constructive  or  destructive.  Con¬ 
structive  exploitation  can  make  it  possible 
to  get  full  value  and  usefulness  out  of  this 
not  only  for  blind  persons  but  also  for 
other  disabled  people  and  for  society  at 
large;  destructive  exploitation  makes  it 
j  possible  to  draw  what  is  called  illegitimate 
I  profit  from  the  situation.  When  we  have  in 
,  our  control  such  a  potentially  powerful  in- 

Istrument  as  is  represented  in  this  public 
reaction  to  just  the  word  “blindness,”  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  exercise  great  care  in  the  use 


of  this  instrument  lest  we  blunt  its  sharp 
and  cutting  edge  by  destructive  exploitation 
and  thus  render  it  less  effective  in  social 
action  of  a  useful  character.  Also,  destruc¬ 
tive  exploitation  of  this  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  carries  with  it  the  potential  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  social  burden  a  totally  blind 
person  must  carry  with  him  if  he  has  con¬ 
stantly  to  identify  with  such  things  as 
crude  fund-raising,  or  careless  utterances 
in  the  press,  radio,  or  television;  and  most 
of  all,  if  he  represents  the  result  of  inade¬ 
quate  or  unfinished  reorganization  services 
that  have  failed  to  place  him  in  command 
of  the  management  of  his  own  life. 

Recent  Advances  Spurred 
by  Needs  of  Blind  Persons 

It  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  when 
I  was  preparing  this  paper  to  list  some  re¬ 
cent  advances  which  have  been  more  or 
less  associated  with  blindness  leading  the 
way,  serving  as  a  pilot,  as  it  were.  Some  of 
these  are  tangible;  most  are  intangible.  I 
have  time  to  cite  only  a  few. 

The  first  instance  I  wish  to  mention  is  an 
easy  one — that  of  long-playing  phonograph 
records.  When  the  first  substantial  grant  of 
private  money  was  made  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  this  purpose, 
it  was  secured  largely  through  presenta¬ 
tions  that  pointed  out  the  need  of  blind 
persons  for  this  kind  of  machine  and  rec¬ 
ords.  Subsequent  funds  for  improvement  in 
quality  and  reduction  in  unit  cost  have 
been  obtained  from  both  governmental  and 
private  sources;  again,  the  need  of  blind 
persons  was  cited  for  more  and  more  titles 
and  better  machines.  The  commercial 
world  took  cognizance  of  the  long-playing 
principle  many  years  after  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  talking-book  purposes.  Now,  both 
society  at  large  and  blind  people  have  at 
their  disposal  an  infinite  variety  of  mate¬ 
rial  in  this  form.  The  exploitation  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  this  instance — the  almost  religious 
devotion  to  the  principle  that  blind  persons 
and  blind  persons  only  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  government-sponsored  talking-book 
program — has  been  clean,  constructive,  and 
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above  reproach.  Were  it  not  so,  government 
funds  would  not  now  be  available  for  the 
development  of  a  more  compact  machine 
and  even  longer-playing  records,  which,  in 
turn,  will  no  doubt  become  the  heritage  of 
society  at  large.  Blindness  has  been  the 
pilot  for  all  of  us  in  the  development  of 
this  tangible  product. 

A  slightly  different  situation  presents 
itself  when  we  review  the  establishment  of 
what  is  now  the  National  Institute  for 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  within 
the  Public  Health  Service.  The  initial,  un¬ 
official  name  for  this  proposed  Institute 
was  the  Institute  for  Blindness  and  Neuro¬ 
logical  Diseases.  When  Congressional  hear¬ 
ings  were  held  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Institute,  many  organizations  re¬ 
ceived  invitations  to  testify.  It  was  noted 
that  a  great  many  organizations  and  agen¬ 
cies  with  the  word  “blind”  in  their  titles  re¬ 
ceived  invitations,  and  they  testified,  very 
willingly.  What  mattered  it  after  the  Insti¬ 
tute  was  assured  by  Congress  that  the  word 
“blindness”  quickly  took  second  place  to 
“neurological  diseases”  and  the  name  was 
officially  The  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis¬ 
eases  and  Blindness?  And  what  matters  it 
now  if  the  words  “sensory  disorders”  may 
soon  replace  “blindness”  in  the  title,  and 
we  may  have  The  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Sensory  Disorders?  The  main 
thing  is  that  we  have  the  Institute.  We 
have  a  surprisingly  large  appropriation  for 
its  program.  We  trust  we  have  nudged  the 
conscience  of  the  Institute  with  respect  to 
the  needs  for  sufficient  funds  for  research 
in  ophthalmology  and  blindness!  I  feel — 
some  persons  may  disagree  with  me — that 
this  coolly  calculated  exploitation  of  blind¬ 
ness  was  justified  if  it  created  a  much- 
needed  member  in  the  growing  family  of 
Health  Institutes.  It  seems  to  me  it  will 
continue  to  merit  justification  so  long  as  its 
allocation  of  funds  does  not  neglect  that 
area  that  gave  it  so  much  nourishment  in 
its  inception! 

In  this  year  of  1959,  and,  indeed,  at  this 
very  convention,  the  matter  of  disability 
insurance  has  been  much  under  discussion. 

20 


Way  back  in  the  late  thirties  and  early  for¬ 
ties,  the  leadership  at  the  American  Fout»- 
dation  for  the  Blind  was  talking  about 
“insurance  against  blindness.”  We  were 
almost  a  lone  voice  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness!  We  continued  to  talk  in  these  terim 
and  later  we  qualified  the  word  “insur¬ 
ance”  by  the  adjective  “social.”  We  devel¬ 
oped  a  few  friends  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress.  The  idea  seemed  to  gain  mo¬ 
mentum.  In  a  few  years  many  more  people 
were  talking  about  it.  Then,  suddenly,  they 
were  not  talking  about  “social  insurance 
against  blindness”  but  about  “disability  in¬ 
surance.”  And  you  all  know  about  the 
establishment  a  few  years  ago  of  the  dis¬ 
ability  freeze  and  the  disability  insurance 
provisions  in  our  federal  social  security 
system.  And  again,  at  this  very  time,  the 
Foundation  is  looking  to  the  future  and  is 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  publicly  enun¬ 
ciating  an  additional  principle  in  the  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  program!  We  are  advo¬ 
cating  that  an  insured  person  who  becomes 
blind  should  be  protected  against  the  finan¬ 
cial  hazards  of  total  disability  at  the  age 
at  which  the  disability  occurs  and  should 
be  assured  a  degree  of  basic  financial  se¬ 
curity  through  continuation  of  disability 
insurance  benefit  payments,  regardless  of 
the  effectiveness  of  rehabilitation  programs 
in  restoring  him  to  gainful  employment. 
This  is  predicated  on  the  basic  philosophy 
that  the  insured  individual  will  be  entitled 
to  these  benefits  as  his  right,  stemming 
from  the  insurance  protection  for  which  he 
has  paid.  Also  that  he  will  receive  it  from 
his  government  with  the  same  kind  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  security  that  characterizes  pay¬ 
ment  of  disability  compensation  to  veter¬ 
ans;  compensations  for  which  they  also 
have  paid,  not  in  money  but  in  service. 


Compensation  and  Incentive 

I  know  many  of  you  are  saying  right 
now,  “What  effect  would  this  have  upon 
incentive  to  work?”  And,  fortunately,  we 
can  point  to  the  area  of  the  blind  as  a  pilot 
to  bring  information  to  bear  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Of  all  the  disability  groups  served  by 
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the  United  States  Veterans  Administration, 
that  Administration  chose  to  study,  inten¬ 
sively,  the  war-blinded  of  World  War  II 
and  of  the  Korean  conflict.  The  resulting 
publication  is  for  all  to  read.  I  can’t  help 
but  think  right  now  how  pleased  General 
Bradley  must  be  to  read  the  record  of  these 
blinded  men  and  to  know  that  a  majority 
of  them  have  proved  his  hypothesis  that 
disability  compensation  can  be  interpreted 
and  applied  by  those  recieving  it  to  mean 
an  economic  springboard  from  which  to 
move  into  personal  reorganization,  into 
training  or  re-training,  and  into  re-location 
in  the  labor  stream  of  our  country. 

Lagging  Areas 

And  now  let  us  turn  the  spotlight  of  in¬ 
quiry,  the  merciful  spotlight,  upon  some 
of  those  areas  in  which  we  have  not  done 
so  well.  Truly,  I  must  say  that  it  didn't  give 
me  as  much  pleasure  to  make  this  list  as 
it  did  the  first  one.  But  I  would  like  to 
illustrate  with  two  examples. 

Until  very  recently,  and  that  in  a  very 
spotty  way  over  the  country,  the  matter  of 
recruitment  and  selection  of  personnel  to 
serve  blind  persons  could  not  in  any  way 
be  regarded  as  a  “pilot  method.”  In  many 
instances  the  field  was  interpreted  as  a 
“sheltered  area  or  refuge  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  many  sighted  and  blind  persons 
who  just  wanted  to  help  blind  people.” 

I  And  this  continues  to  be  true  in  some  asso¬ 
ciations  and  agencies.  It  is  amazing  to  us  at 
the  Foundation  to  be  receiving,  in  1959,  so 
many  letters  from  well-meaning  individ¬ 
uals  who  say  they  are  interested  in  "work¬ 
ing  for  the  blind.”  When  we  write  them 
that  basic  professional  preparation  is  nec¬ 
essary,  some  of  them  write  back  and  say 
they  are  surprised  that  this  is  necessary — 
they  thought  that  most  anybody  who  liked 
people  could  be  of  real  help  to  blind  ones. 
The  prize  letter  that  came  over  my  desk 
this  past  month  was  from  a  high-school 

I*  graduate  who  wanted  to  be  placed  in  a  job 
as  a  teacher  of  young  blind  children.  The 
/  major  qualification  she  listed  was  that  one 
I  year  she  was  queen  of  a  local  festival!  As  I 


said,  there  is  improvement,  but  it  is  spotty, 
and  voluntary  and  public  agencies  in  the 
same  community  sometimes  do  not  agree 
on  standards.  I  think  it  is  scandalous  that 
even  now  in  some  states  qualified  individu¬ 
als  rendering  services  for  blind  persons  are 
receiving  less  salary  than  individuals  ren¬ 
dering  equivalent  services  in  other  areas  of 
the  same  state  welfare  program.  However, 
in  our  zeal  for  professionalization,  we 
sometimes  overlook  the  fact  that  some  ad¬ 
ministrators  will  not  employ  highly  quali¬ 
fied  persons.  In  the  recent  seminar  on 
standards  of  orientation  and  mobility  in¬ 
structors,  the  sentiment  was  articulated  that 
we  were  aiming  too  high,  that  administra¬ 
tors  would  not  employ  such  a  person.  So 
we  seem  still  to  have  two  problems  here: 
the  unqualified,  and  what  some  admin¬ 
istrators  think  of,  perhaps,  as  the  over- 
qualified.  At  this  point  I  can’t  help  but  tell 
the  old  story  of  Mike  di  Salle  of  Ohio  when 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Toledo.  One  of 
his  election  aids  named  the  patronage  plum 
he  coveted — the  city  treasurer’s  job.  Mike 
told  him,  “I  couldn’t  make  you  city  treas¬ 
urer.  After  all,  you  can’t  add  and  you  can’t 
even  read  or  write.”  “True,”  replied  the 
man,  “but  you  didn’t  understand  me — I 
don’t  want  to  be  deputy  city  treasurer.  I 
want  to  be  the  city  treasurer.” 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  in  the  personal  area 
it  must  be  stated  that  the  word  “blindness” 
has  not  been  exploited  constructively  and 
positively.  We  cannot  truthfully  say  we 
have  served  to  lead  the  way  in  this,  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus¬ 
sion  here  at  this  conference  about  work¬ 
shops  and  their  place  in  our  system,  and 
who  constitute  the  legitimate  beneficiaries 
of  this  type  of  service.  In  the  name  of 
blindness,  we  have  secured  federal  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  government  purchase  of 
blind-made  products.  There  is  a  tax-free 
status  enjoyed  by  the  workshop;  there  is 
assistance  in  securing  raw  materials;  there 
is  a  government  market.  No  one  disputes 
this  for  the  blind  beneficiary  for  whom  it 
is  intended.  But  when  outright  production 
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shops  employ  able-bodied  blind  persons 
and  enjoy  these  not-so-small  privileges  of 
this  preferential  legislation,  it  would  seem 
they  jeopardize  the  federal  preference  in¬ 
tended  for  those  who  truly  require  this 
workshop  setting  in  their  employment. 
What  I  am  really  saying  is  that  there  needs 
to  be  as  much  faithfulness  and  vigilance  in 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  federal  prefer¬ 
ential  legislation  by  leaders  in  our  field  as 
was  demonstrated  in  securing  it  originally. 
And  this  applies  to  any  preferential  legis¬ 
lation. 

My  third  and  closing  illustration  is  a 
mixture  of  pro  and  con.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  development  of  standards^  of  service  in 
our  field  and  our  seeming  hesitancy  to  ex¬ 
ploit  blindness  for  this  worthy  cause.  I 
mean  a  constructive  exploitation  in  terms 
of  setting  a  level  of  personnel  and  services 
commensurate  in  every  way  with  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  problems  to  be  solved.  In  the  be¬ 


ginning  I  listed  a  constellation  of  facton 
which  places  in  our  control  and  for  on 
constructive  use  a  potentially  powerful  t 
strument.  I  cited  instances  of  considered 
and  constructive  use  of  this  instrument  c! 
influence  to  advance  the  welfare  of  na 
only  blind  persons  but  all  disabled.  Mt 
question  is  this:  Why  do  we  not  exploit  tki 
same  powerful  influence  creatively  and 
wisely  in  the  establishment  of  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  services  for  those  blind  persons  k 
whose  name  we  are  actually  raising  both 
public  and  private  funds  to  render  thest 
same  services?  And  why  do  we  not  then 
use  this  same  powerful  influence  to  assuit 
adherence  to  these  high  standards  when 
they  are  established?  I  consider  this  emi¬ 
nently  ethical  exploitation.  I’m  sure  the 
blind  people  the  country  over  would  ap¬ 
plaud  it  and  I  challenge  all  of  us  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  results  in  this  area  of  standards 
and  accreditation  in  the  next  ten  years. 


Rehabilitation  for  Whom? 


In  reviewing  our  trainee  load  at  the 
Southwest  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
year  1958,  some  hitherto  suspected,  but 
perhaps  not  substantiated,  observations 
came  to  light.  They  appear  to  indicate 
trends  that  we  predicted  would  be  gradual, 
but  since  1955  have  become  almost  radi¬ 
cally  accelerated.  These  trends  concern  the 
work  that  is  increasingly  being  done  by 
vocational  rehabilitation  in  general,  and  by 
centers  in  particular,  with  the  types  of 
cases  that  are  too  frequently  described  as 
beyond  assistance.  A  brief  look  at  the  1958 
training  load  at  this  center  will  demon¬ 
strate  this  picture.  Further  confirmation 

Mr.  Thiime  is  psychologist-counselor  at  the 
Southwest  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind, 
in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
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can  come  only  from  more  extensive  fol¬ 
low-up  in  subsequent  years,  but  the  sketch 
leaves  little  doubt  concerning  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place. 

One  hundred  and  seven  trainees  were 
accepted  for  training  or  diagnostic  evalu¬ 
ation  by  the  two  branches  of  the  South¬ 
west  Rehabilitation  Center.  Eighty-five  of 
this  group  were  in  training  for  a  period  of 
more  than  one  month,  and  should  be  con-i 
sidered  to  represent  a  heterogeneous  group 
of  blind  individuals  who  have,  in  varying 
degrees,  completed  a  rehabilitation  center 
training  program.  For  the  purpose  of  blunt 
and  unrefined  comparisons,  in  which  sharp 
individual  variations  in  terms  of  level  of 
mental  ability,  multiple  handicap,  age  at 
onset  of  blindness,  and  background  in 
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formal  education  become  obvious,  the 
group  can  be  seen  as  follows: 

As  an  index  of  general  ability  the  results 
of  the  verbal  form  of  the  Wechsler  Adult 
Intelligence  Scale  were  used.  The  over¬ 
whelming  proportion  of  a  normal  popula¬ 
tion  is  included  by  grouping  the  dull- 
normal,  normal,  and  bright-normal  groups 
in  one  cluster.  In  the  standardizing  popu¬ 
lation  on  which  the  instrument  is  based, 
this  grouping  contains  approximately  82 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  extremes 
at  the  superior  and  very  superior  and  at 
the  borderline  and  defective  limits  of  the 
range  each  include  approximately  9  per 
cent  of  the  general  population.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  why  a  group  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  trainees  might  not  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  over-all  population,  and  our 
sample  is  too  varied  and  too  small  to  sug¬ 
gest  much  data  of  any  scientific  signifi¬ 
cance,  but  it  is  illustrative  of  the  varying 
factors  that  may  be  involved  in  training 
situations  and  in  the  problem  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  blindness.  Contained  in  the  large 
central  cluster  of  the  normal  group  in  our 
population  were  only  sixty  persons,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  70  per  cent  of  the  trainee 
group  of  eighty-five  members.  The  superior 
and  very  superior  groups  included  eleven 
individuals,  or  13  per  cent  of  the  group, 
and  the  deficiencies  fourteen,  or  about  17 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

Of  this  same  eighty-five-member  group, 
fifty  individuals  exhibited  no  significant 
known  handicap  or  disability  other  than 
blindness.  To  simplify  these  comparisons, 
and  so  that  they  may  be  given  separate 
consideration,  deficiency  was  not  included 
as  a  disability.  Thirty-six  persons,  or  about 
41  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  pos- 
,  sessed  some  form  of  disability  other  than 
blindness  that  was  construed  to  present  a 
problem  in  training  or  adjustment.  These 
I  handicaps  included  seven  sugar  diabetics, 
I  one  involving  serious  malnutrition;  two 
I  individuals  with  severely  limiting  hearing 
I  losses  who  derived  moderate  improvement 
by  using  aids;  four  cases  of  hearing  losses 
severe  enough  to  limit  mobility  training. 


and  to  have  become  problems  in  social 
adjustment;  one  case  of  a  known  brain  in¬ 
jury  resulting  from  an  accident;  one  im¬ 
paired  hand;  one  back  injury;  one  polio 
victim;  one  case  of  excessive  obesity;  and 
six  post-brain-tumor  cases.  There  was  also 
a  single  case  of  severe  asthma,  one  arrested 
tubercular,  one  speech  problem,  one  who 
had  suffered  a  known  “stroke”  as  an  adult, 
two  spastics,  one  case  of  an  alcoholic,  one 
chronic  infection  which  required  pro¬ 
longed  but  successful  medication,  one 
undiagnosed  but  severe  coordinative  in¬ 
volvement,  and  three  who,  at  some  time, 
presented  psychiatric  difficulties  that  im¬ 
paired  their  function  in  a  group  or  train¬ 
ing  situation  to  a  degree  beyond  the  typical. 
Two  of  these  individuals  were  psychiatri- 
cally  diognosed  as  schizophrenic. 

Fifty  individuals,  or  approximately  59 
per  cent  of  the  group,  indicated  no  severe 
observable  disability  other  than  blindness 
that  might  affect  potential  performance  in 
contrast  to  the  thirty-six  persons,  or  about 
41  per  cent  of  the  group,  who  did  mani¬ 
fest  such  additional  disabilities  that  had  to 
be  dealt  with  as  a  part  of  their  total  reha¬ 
bilitation.  These  other  disabilities  in  a  few 
cases  were  also  found  to  complement  each 
other  in  a  single  trainee. 

In  generalizing  about  their  educational 
background,  it  was  found  that  eleven  mem¬ 
bers,  or  1 3  per  cent  of  this  group,  had  no 
formal  education.  Seven  more,  or  about  8 
per  cent,  had  less  than  high  school;  sixty, 
or  close  to  71  per  cent,  had  completed  or 
attended  high  school;  and  seven,  or  8  per 
cent,  had  attended  or  completed  college. 
The  size  of  the  group  would  not  justify  a 
more  refined  breakdown  of  these  figures, 
but  they  indicate  trends.  The  majority  have 
had  high-school  training,  and  about  as 
many  had  greater  opportunities  as  those 
who  had  less  education.  It  might  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  those  having  less  may  be  a 
more  distorted  representation  of  their  pop¬ 
ulation,  as  opportunities  for  rehabilitation 
may  not  always  be  as  available  to  them. 
Yet,  results  justify  a  rehabilitation  effort 
being  made  by  society  in  this  direction. 
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In  examining  group  characteristics  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  time  of  onset  of  blindness, 
it  was  revealed  that  twenty-seven  individ¬ 
uals,  or  32  per  cent  of  the  group,  were 
either  congenitally  blind  or,  at  least,  be¬ 
came  blind  in  infancy  before  four  or  five 
years  of  age.  The  remaining  sixty  individu¬ 
als,  or  about  7 1  per  cent  of  the  group,  had 
lost  their  sight  after  these  early  formative 
years.  As  we  have  already  said,  future 
follow-up  of  various  portions  of  such  a 
group  should  provide  some  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  regarding  the  rehabilitation  potential 
of  the  multiply  handicapped,  the  congeni¬ 
tally  blind,  and  those  affected  by  a  moder¬ 
ately  severe  retardation.  But  even  at  pres¬ 
ent,  our  experience  at  the  center  amply 
demonstrates  that  many  individuals,  for¬ 
merly  considered  beyond  help,  can  progress 
if  they  are  given  the  opportunity  that  soci¬ 
ety,  through  neglect  or  a  tendency  toward 
overprotection,  has  denied  them. 

Normal  Pattern 
of  Characteristics 

Another  salient  fact  suggested  by  the 
above  data  is  the  essentially  normal  pat¬ 
tern  of  traits  (other  than  blindness)  char¬ 
acterizing  this  group  as  compared  to  any 
other  group.  While  there  are  some  notable 
differences  of  traits  in  this  group,  most  of 
these  stem  from  the  very  nature  of  a  group 
determined  as  eligible  for  rehabilitation 
service  and  referred  accordingly.  It  be¬ 
comes  clear  that  we  dare  not  treat  blind¬ 
ness  as  a  single  or  a  specific  disability. 
There  are  multiple  disabilities  involved, 
and,  for  example,  a  blind  person  may, 
under  appropriate  conditions,  be  as  prone 
to  develop  a  stomach  ulcer  as  any  other 
person.  Our  resources  should  become  more 
varied,  rather  than  more  specialized,  and 
our  expectations,  from  an  empirical  stand¬ 
point,  are  being  raised  as  to  benefits  that 
services  can  bring. 

There  are  long-range  implications  of 
many  sorts  in  such  material  as  this.  Most 
importantly,  they  testify  to  the  essentially 
typical  nature  in  which  traits,  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  other  phenomena  are  distributed 


among  this  rehabilitation  group,  as  they  art 
in  the  population  as  a  whole.  Another  im¬ 
plication  stresses  the  importance  of  stiD 
unmet  needs,  such  as  those  for  more 
formal  education  of  the  blind,  as  well  as 
other  persons,  followed  by  rehabilitation 
service.  The  broadest  implication  seems  to 
us  to  be  in  the  area  of  case-finding.  As  an 
example,  we  might  cite  an  individual  who 
was  served  last  year.  An  alert  job  of  coun- 
seling  was  done  when  a  mentally  deficient 
trainee  with  partial  sight  was  referred  to 
us.  He  had  spent  all  but  seven  years  of  hh 
life  in  the  state  hospital,  although  there 
was  no  diagnosis  of  psychosis.  Totally  in¬ 
dependent  employment  seemed  out  of  the 
question  at  this  point  in  his  life,  but  with 
extended  training  in  our  center,  and 
through  cooperation  and  further  training 
at  a  center  operated  by  the  Arkansas  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Service  at  the  state  hospital,  he 
is  being  prepared  to  do  custodial  work  in  a 
nursing  home  and  be  compensated,  in  part, 
for  his  maintenance.  Beyond  this,  he  can 
become  a  client  of  public  welfare  to  meet 
the  remainder  of  his  needs.  While  this  may 
be  far  from  a  rehabilitation  closure  in 
terms  of  present  thinking,  an  individual  has 
been  raised  to  a  much  higher  level  of  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  and  economic  productiv¬ 
ity  than  he  had  enjoyed  before.  These  cases 
are  probably  the  exceptions,  and  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  serve.  They  should  not  represent  a 
prominent  part  of  the  case  load  in  a  center 
training  situation  lest  their  behavior  be¬ 
come  accentuated  and  be  taken  to  symbol¬ 
ize  a  group  of  blind  persons.  Yet,  when 
worked  with  in  small  numbers,  they  can 
take  advantage  of  the  social  resources  of 
the  majority  of  the  group  and  enjoy  an 
elevation  through  the  rehabilitation  proc¬ 
ess.  In  these  limited  instances,  their  prog¬ 
ress  may  also  have  a  positive  effect  on 
those  others  in  the  group  whom  they  will 
come  to  imitate. 

The  groups  with  whom  we  work  offer 
typical  distributions  of  human  character¬ 
istics.  Due  to  the  purpose  of  rehabilitation, 
there  is  some  disproportionate  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  extremes.  This  could  be  ex- 
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pected  to  result  from  selectivity,  rather 
than  representing  any  special  trait  or  prob¬ 
lem  that  could  be  thought  of  as  character¬ 
izing  any  disability  group.  Because  of  the 
extremes  that  a  portion  of  these  persons 
represent,  rehabilitation  may  be  a  resource 
through  which  an  opportunity  can  be  of¬ 
fered  that  society  has  heretofore  unwisely, 
unwillingly,  or  unknowingly  denied.  This 
is  seen  when  family  overprotection,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  deprived  the  blind  individual  of 
formal  education,  or  when  his  lack  of  apti¬ 
tude  in  a  particular  direction  leads  to  re¬ 
striction  or  rejection  that  results  in  loss  of 
stimulation,  and  limits  exploration  in  the 
formative  years.  In  the  light  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  is  gathering,  it  seems  beyond 
present  competence  to  set  any  formal 
standards  as  to  who  receives  what  service. 
Standards  themselves  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  the  very  agents  that  have  created  some 
of  the  problems  with  which  we  are  only 
now  beginning  to  grapple.  Differentiating 
between  the  congenitally  and  the  adventi¬ 
tiously  blind,  in  terms  of  groups  that  shall 
or  shall  not  receive  certain  prevocational 
benefits,  seems  to  be  side-stepping  the  real 


challenge  of  how  to  meet  the  differing 
needs  that  we  know  exist. 

Although  it  may  not  always  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  general  rehabilitation,  work  for 
the  blind  has  done  much  pioneering.  The 
industrial  placement  counselor,  to  some 
extent  the  counselor  with  a  background  of 
technique  and  experience  directed  toward 
the  particular  problem  of  his  group  of 
clients,  the  home  teacher  or  caseworker, 
and  the  very  concept  of  the  rehabilitation 
center  received  much  of  their  primary  im¬ 
petus  and  experimentation  from  work  for 
the  blind.  These  developments  are  now 
being  discovered  and  “originated”  by 
others,  so  that  work  for  the  blind  needs  to 
think  of  itself  as  in  a  continuing  process 
of  newer  development. 

Our  experience  suggests  that  there  are 
ways  of  meeting  needs  not  yet  attempted. 
From  this  standpoint,  rehabilitation  in 
work  for  the  blind  meets  the  obligation  set 
for  it  by  society.  It  works  toward  discov¬ 
ery  through  experience  with  the  “difficult 
cases”  and  with  multiple  problems.  It  does 
not  seek  standardization  as  a  basis  for  pre¬ 
scribing  or  withholding  service. 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


COWS  ARE  OUT  OF  SEASON 

Society — the  American  form  of  it,  that 
is — has  developed  a  host  of  ways  in  which 
to  show  its  great  sympathy  for  and  helpful 
attitude  toward  blind  people.  I  think  that 
sound  programs  of  service  often  are  con¬ 
fused  by  what  scholars  might  call  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  for  the  blind  by  custom  or 
law. 

As  examples,  in  this  country — and  some 
others — we  note  a  variety  of  such  things 
today  as  free  bus  and  trolley  rides,  free 
movie  tickets,  free  mailing  privileges,  free 
use  of  toll  roads,  free  admission  to  cir¬ 
cuses,  amusement  parks,  museums  and  art 
galleries.  There  have  even  been  free  tickets 
for  blinded  veterans  for  World  Series  base¬ 
ball  games.  There  is  a  thing  for  the  blind 
as  well  as  the  sighted  called  free  love,  I 
suppose,  but  come  to  think  of  it  I  haven’t 
heard  of  free  marriage  licenses. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  quite  a 
bit  about  provisions  for  free  fishing  li¬ 
censes,  as  I  suppose  you  have,  too.  Our 
county  and  state  laws  abound  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  acceptance  of 
the  idea  that  a  man  or  woman  who  is  blind 
need  not  pay  the  standard  fee  for  a  fishing 
license — usually  about  two  dollars  for  the 
season.  I  cannot  report  to  you  what  the 
reasoning  behind  this  might  be.  It  may  be 
because  everybody  thinks  blind  people  are 
penniless  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  this 
barrier  to  recreation,  or  it  may  be  that  it  is 
thought  that  blind  people  cannot  see  to 
catch  fish  in  the  first  place  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  need  to  protect  the  fish  with 
a  fee  barrier  against  too  many  fishermen. 
Oh,  well. 

When  Something  Moves,  You  Shoot.  Of 
late,  however,  I  have  been  intrigued  by  re¬ 
ports  of  state  or  local  laws  which  have 
been  passed  to  permit  blind  persons  to 


secure  free  hunting  licenses.  Now,  after  all 
— this  is  going  a  bit  far  with  the  desire  of 
society  to  help  the  blind.  Somebody  must 
agree  with  me  in  this  attitude  of  incredulity 
in  at  least  one  New  England  state.  They 
recently  repealed  the  law  there,  and  I  have 
been  dying  to  go  find  out  why. 

This  business  of  hunting  is  quite  a  thing 
out  in  Oregon  and  the  other  northwest 
states,  you  know.  I  was  paying  a  visit  to 
Clifford  Stocker,  director  of  the  Oregon 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  in  Portland 
just  a  few  weeks  ago.  His  agency’s  work¬ 
shop  for  blind  trainees  and  employees  has 
quite  a  nice  production  going  of  gunstocks, 
pellets  for  bullets,  and  arrows.  But  this  isn’t 
what  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  The  really  inter¬ 
esting  bit  of  data  is  that  in  his  state,  blind 
persons  can  take  advantage  of  what  they 
call  out  there  a  “deer  tag.” 

I  am  not  sure  of  my  facts  in  detail,  but 
as  I  gathered  it  from  Cliff,  anybody  in 
Oregon  who  secures  a  fishing  license  also ' 
gets  a  right  to  “tag”  a  deer.  Since  blind 
fishermen  can  get  licenses  with  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  is  follows  that  the  license  gives  them 
the  right  to  take  a  deer. 

In  the  case  of  Oregon,  it  seems  that  a 
ruling  has  been  made  by  the  appropriate 
authorities  that  it  doesn’t  matter  who 
pulled  the  trigger;  if  the  blind  person  was 
present  and  a  deer  got  in  the  way,  he  can 
put  his  tag  on  it  and  claim  it  as  though  he 
had  done  the  shooting. 

It  is  probably  better  that  somebody  else 
did  pull  the  trigger,  or  else  the  hunting 
expedition  might  become  simply  a  case  of 
“when  something  moves,  you  shoot.”  This 
expression  is  put  in  quotes  for  fear  of  a 
charge  of  plagiarism,  because  it  comes 
from  the  lyrics  of  a  song  I  heard  some 
months  ago.  It  was  one  of  those  that  ex¬ 
college-professor  Tom  Lehrer  recorded  on 
a  Lehrer  Records  label,  in  which  he  fea¬ 
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tures,  according  to  the  jacket,  “his  music, 
his  lyrics,  his  piano  and  his  so-called 
voice.”  Mr.  Lehrer  didn’t  know  it,  but 
one  of  his  songs  provides  a  salute  to  Ore¬ 
gon  blind  hunters.  Here  are  the  last  two 
verses: 

The  law  was  very  firm,  it 
Took  away  my  permit. 

The  worst  punishment  I  ever  en¬ 
dured. 

It  turned  out  there  was  a  reason. 

Cows  were  out  of  season 
And  one  of  the  hunters  wasn't  in¬ 
sured. 

People  ask  me  how  I  do  it 
And  I  say  there’s  nothing  to  it. 

You  just  stand  there  looking  cute. 

And  when  something  moves  you 
shoot. 

And  there’s  ten  stuffed  heads  in  my 
trophy  room  right  now. 

Two  game  wardens,  seven  hunters, 
and  a  purebred  Guernsey  cow! 

A  THOUSAND  DEATHS 
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I  wonder  where  I  read  about  the  fellow 
who  had  a  new  and  particularly  sadistic 
idea  for  a  form  of  capital  punishment.  I 
can’t  remember,  but  the  gist  of  it  was  that 
this  fellow  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  punish  murderers  with  possible 


death  but  still  give  them  a  chance  to  live. 
To  do  this,  he  would  secure  the  condemned 
person  to  a  spot  in  the  center  of  a  large 
field.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  he  would 
station  a  blind  man  with  a  rifle  and  several 
rounds  of  ammunition.  At  the  signal,  the 
blind  marksmen  would  blaze  away  in  the 
general  direction  of  where  they  thought  the 
culprit  to  be.  His  odds  would  be  only  three 
times  worse  than  the  executioners’,  me- 
thinks. 


HOT  DOG 

A  Boston  cab  driver  tells  this  one.  An 
attractive  young  blind  lady  with  a  guide 
dog  got  in  his  cab  one  day.  En  route,  she 
lit  and  began  smoking  a  cigarette.  The 
driver  smelled  something  burning  and 
turned  to  see  whether  it  was  the  uphol¬ 
stery,  her  clothing,  or  what.  It  was  what. 

There  on  the  back  of  the  relaxed  ani¬ 
mal’s  heavy  coat  of  hair  was  a  smoldering 
cinder.  “Hey,  lady,”  said  the  driver,  “your 
dog’s  on  fire.”  About  that  time  the  fire 
reached  the  poor  dog’s  skin,  and,  to  quote 
the  driver,  “it  put  up  one  hell  of  a  racket.” 
So  did  the  girl.  The  driver  prides  himself 
on  quick  thinking:  he  swerved  into  a  con¬ 
venient  service  station,  ran  for  the  radiator 
water  bucket  and  doused  the  dog  with  the 
entire  contents.  Thus  ended  the  latest  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  saga  of  the  shaggy  dog. 
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Irwin  Building  Dedicated 


The  life  and  work  of  the  late  Robert  B. 
Irwin  were  commemorated  again  on  No¬ 
vember  7,  1959,  this  time  in  monumental 
fashion,  as  the  Washington  State  School 
for  the  Blind  formally  dedicated  a  new 
campus  structure  which  has  been  named 
the  Irwin  Educational  Building.  Dr.  Irwin, 
former  executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  was  a  graduate 
of  the  school. 

During  dedication  exercises  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  school’s  superintendent, 
Byron  Berhow,  both  the  history  and  sym¬ 


bolism  of  Dr.  Irwin’s  career  and  the  ex¬ 
panding  program  of  the  Washington  school 
were  described  and  applauded.  Featured 
speaker  on  the  program  was  the  Hon.  Al¬ 
bert  Rosellini,  governor  of  the  state,  while 
the  presentation  of  greetings  and  personal 
glimpses  of  the  honoree  were  brought  by 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  Dr.  Irwin’s  successor 
at  the  Foundation. 

An  audience  that  taxed  the  capacity  of 
the  building’s  new  and  efficiently  planned 
auditorium  included  a  number  of  the  late 
Dr.  Irwin’s  family. 
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Research  in  Review 


Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Survey  of  Employers’  Practices  and  Policies 
in  the  Hiring  of  Physically  Impaired  Work¬ 
ers.  New  York,  Federation  Employment 
and  Guidance  Service,  1959. 


Reduced  to  its  minimum  essentials,  the 
vocational  placement  of  blind  persons  con¬ 
sists  of  two  variables:  the  capacities  and 
readiness  of  the  blind  job-seeker  and  the 
opportunities  afforded  him  by  employers. 
Within  recent  years,  much  work  has  been 
performed  in  up-grading  the  readiness  of 
blind  clients  for  employment.  Among  the 
most  notable  advances  have  been: 

1.  The  development  of  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  programs  and  centers. 

2.  The  increasing  concern  with  the  emo¬ 
tional  component  in  rehabilitation. 

3.  The  heightened  skill  of  professional 
workers  serving  blind  persons. 

4.  The  effects  of  new  federal  and  state 
legislation  on  the  practices  of  state  and 
federal  programs. 

Although  conclusive  evidence  is  lacking, 
it  seems  that  larger  numbers  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  being  more  adequately  prepared 
for  employment  than  ever  before.  In  the 
main,  these  blind  clients  tend  to  receive 
preparation  for  work  which  enhances  their 
potential  value  to  prospective  employers. 
Yet,  even  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
literature  and  casual  conversation  with 
specialists  seem  to  indicate  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  variable  in  vocational  placement  is 
lagging.  In  the  forward  thrust  to  improve 
direct  services  to  blind  persons,  placement 
activity  apparently  has  failed  to  keep  pace. 

If  this  is  true,  some  hypotheses  can  be 
offered  which  seem  associated  with  the 
trend: 

1.  The  old-line  placement  officer  who 
was  a  product  of  industry  and  who  allied 
himself  with  industrial  concepts  and  move¬ 
ments  has  given  way,  to  some  degree,  to 
the  college-trained  counselor.  These  newer 
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products  of  graduate  programs  in  reha¬ 
bilitation  counseling  bring  much-needed 
strengths  into  the  vocational  counseling 
process.  However,  neither  their  orientatioi 
nor  their  experience  have  their  origins  in 
the  world  of  work.  In  fact,  they  tend  to 
perceive  placement  as  subsidiary  to  com 
seling.  For  many  of  them,  the  sole-eroding, 
back-breaking,  leg-tiring  placement  job  is 
less  desirable  than  their  desk  functions. 

2.  Placement  work  has  received  rela¬ 
tively  little  professional  attention.  Basi¬ 
cally,  the  placement  counselor’s  functions 
are  ill-defined.  In  some  cases,  these  func¬ 
tions  have  been  integrated  into  rehabili¬ 
tation  counseling.  With  tremendous  case¬ 
loads  confronting  him  and  with  selective 
placement  demanding  large  blocks  of  time, 
the  rehabilitation  counselor  tends  to  rely 
upon  other  resources  for  placement  activ¬ 
ity.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  general  agree¬ 
ment  about  the  personal  qualifications  and 
training  required  for  placement  work.  At 
the  moment,  there  seems  to  be  no  educa¬ 
tional  resource  through  which  an  individ¬ 
ual,  otherwise  qualified,  may  prepare  him¬ 
self  for  placement  counseling,  per  se. 

In  the  light  of  the  need  for  more  study 
and  service  in  the  placement  area,  research 
projects  focusing  upon  employers  and  their 
attitudes  seem  especially  timely.  The  Fed¬ 
eration  Employment  and  Guidance  Service 
Study,  performed  under  a  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  may 
suggest  some  directions  in  which  service  to 
blind  persons  may  move  to  enrich  the 
placement  process. 


THE  FINDINGS.  Over  a  period  of  three 
years  (1955-58),  a  team  of  psychologists, 
sociologists,  and  vocational  counselors  sur-  i 
veyed  industrial  firms  in  seven  industries. 
These  seven  industrial  areas  were  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  a  cross  section  of  industries  in 
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which  disabled  persons  might  find  employ¬ 
ment.  They  included:  1)  miscellaneous 
light  manufacturing;  2)  apparel;  3)  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing;  4)  wholesale  trade;  5) 
retail  trade;  6)  finance  and  insurance;  and 
7)  hotel  and  amusement. 

All  the  firms  selected  were  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  A  series  of  inter¬ 
views  was  conducted  covering  a  majority 
of  firms  in  New  York  City  in  these  indus¬ 
tries  with  500  or  more  employees.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  investigators  surveyed  a  signifi¬ 
cant  number  of  firms  with  working  forces 
of  200  to  499  employees.  The  interviews 
were  structured  around  schedules  and 
questionnaires  which  focused  upon  gen¬ 
eral  problems  in  hiring  disabled  workers, 
but  which  also  dealt  with  specific  disabili¬ 
ties.  The  disabilities  included:  “cardiac, 
orthopedic,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  and 
serious  vision  problems.”  On  the  basis  of 
the  interviews  and  analyses  of  the  data,  the 
following  findings  were  reported: 

1.  “Formal  written  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices,  as  regards  the  hiring  of  handicapped 
workers,  are  practically  non-existent.” 

2.  Every  firm  has  operational  practices 
relating  to  the  hiring  of  disabled  persons. 
These  result  only  infrequently  from  delib¬ 
erate  company  decisions.  “They  are  often 
a  combination  of  individual  views  and  the 
prevailing  ‘company  climate’  toward  the 
physically  impaired.” 

3.  .Hiring  practices  in  the  great  majority 
of  firms  are  decentralized.  “A  whole  host 

'  of  company  personnel  has  some  authority 
to  reject  applicants.” 

4.  “Most  of  the  respondents,  at  some 
time  in  the  past,  had  employees  with  car¬ 
diac  or  orthopedic  conditions.  About  half 
stated  that  they  had  employees  with  epi¬ 
lepsy;  very  few  had  workers  with  cerebral 
palsy  or  serious  visual  problems.” 

5.  Among  firms  with  500  or  more  em¬ 
ployees,  37  per  cent  of  personnel  officers 
had  knowingly  hired  disabled  workers  in 
the  past  year.  Among  firms  with  200  to 
499  employees,  22  per  cent  of  personnel 

t  officers  answered  affirmatively  to  this  ques- 
i  tion. 


6.  “There  is  a  tendency  for  firms  which 
have  had  experiences  with  impaired  per¬ 
sons  as  employees  to  report  a  relatively 
more  favorable  ‘operational  policy’  toward 
hiring  them.” 

7.  Orthopedics  are  the  least  unaccepta¬ 
ble,  followed  by  cardiacs.  The  other  three 
disabilities  studied  “are  clearly  much  more 
unacceptable.” 

8.  A  majority  of  the  firms  reported  that 
there  had  been  little  if  any  change  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  hiring  of  disabled  workers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years. 

9.  Some  personnel  officers  reported  that 
they  believed  it  was  easier  for  disabled 
workers  to  find  jobs  in  their  firms.  How¬ 
ever,  the  stated  operational  policies  of 
these  firms  do  not  reveal  any  greater  dis¬ 
position  to  employ  them. 

10.  “The  difficulty  in  recruiting  work¬ 
ers  (a  tight  labor  market)  does  not  have 
a  marked  influence  on  the  hiring  of  the 
disabled.” 

11.  In  firms  which  use  the  services  of  a 
physician  in  pre-employment  physical  ex¬ 
aminations,  the  physician  “does  not  seem 
to  be  the  decisive  element  in  management's 
attitude  toward  hiring  the  disabled.  He 
seems  to  operate  largely  as  a  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  technician.” 

12.  Among  firms  which  require  pre¬ 
employment  medical  examinations  and 
those  which  do  not,  “about  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  hire  impaired  workers.” 

13.  Two  thirds  of  the  respondents  re¬ 
ported  that  it  “costs  more”  to  hire  handi¬ 
capped  workers.  However,  “the  specific 
reasons  diminished  or  vanished  on  ques¬ 
tioning  in  further  detail.” 

14.  “Less  than  one  personnel  officer  in 
ten  gives  workmen’s  compensation  costs  as 
a  factor  that  influenced  him  against  the 
hiring  of  the  impaired.” 

15.  Seven  in  ten  personnel  officers  re¬ 
ported  that  the  need  to  have  new  workers 
versatile  enough  to  do  a  variety  of  jobs  did 
not  influence  their  decisions  in  regard  to 
hiring  disabled  workers. 

16.  “Four  respondents  in  ten  believe 
there  are  advantages  to  a  firm  in  hiring  the 
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impaired.”  Another  one  in  ten  saw  no  ad¬ 
vantage  but  thought  the  firm  had  an  “obli¬ 
gation”  to  hire  them. 

17.  The  major  asset  in  disabled  workers 
as  perceived  by  personnel  officers  was  ex¬ 
traordinary  motivation.  They  see  this  moti¬ 
vation  as  growing  out  of  “highly  competi¬ 
tive  and  insecure  conditions.”  Half  believed 
that  disabled  workers  are  more  consci¬ 
entious.  Six  respondents  in  ten  believe  that 
the  disabled  are  less  likely  to  quit.  It 
seemed  that  these  attitudes  toward  the 
special  assets  of  the  disabled  had  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  actual  hiring  practices. 


IMPLICATIONS.  In  the  long  run,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  blind  persons  are  employed 
in  industry  will  depend,  in  part,  upon  the 
attitudes  of  hiring  officers.  Apparently,  the 
current  industrial  attitudinal  structure  is 
not  built  upon  carefully  thought  through 
policies  regarding  the  hiring  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  nor  upon  reasonable  written  stand¬ 
ards.  The  basic  variable  seems  to  be  the 
attitude  of  the  personnel  officer  and  his 
response  to  the  “company  climate  of  opin¬ 
ion.”  Yet,  the  data  seem  to  reveal  that 
these  personnel  officers  had  been  largely 
uninfluenced  by  attempts  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  to  fashion  more  favorable  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  employment  of  disabled  persons. 
For  example,  a  small  minority  of  them 
were  well-informed  about  the  capacities  of 
disabled  persons,  few  were  conversant  with 
second-injury  clauses  in  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  laws,  and  only  a  handful  were 
informed  about  the  real  advantages  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  physically  handicapped. 

Actually,  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of 
informing  and  educating  employers  fell 


upon  the  old-line  placement  officer.  Hb 
leg-work  in  visiting  plants,  taking  time  to 
discuss  issues  with  personnel  officers  and 
others,  seemed  to  perform  an  important 
function.  In  many  cases,  his  actual  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  ability  of  a  blind  person  to  Rebabii 
do  many  jobs  and  his  poise  and  confidence  volui 
made  a  contribution  to  employer  under-  ^ 
standing  which  went  beyond  the  usual  ^ 
mass  media  of  education.  These  personal 
contacts  seem  to  hold  real  meanings  for 
some  employers. 

Obviously,  all  our  current  large-scak 
public-relations  techniques  should  be  re¬ 
tained  and  expanded.  For  example,  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
has  an  impact  on  employer  thinking.  How¬ 
ever,  research  studies  in  social  psychology 
tend  to  suggest  that  favorable  personal 
contact  appears  to  have  a  prominent  role 
in  re-fashioning  attitudes.  More  than  any 
other  group,  the  placement  counselon 
were  able  to  talk  to  employers  in  their  own 
terms  and  to  provide  them  with  essentially 
favorable  personal  and  professional  con¬ 
tacts  of  the  kind  which  seem  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  influence  attitudes. 

Is  this  a  propitious  time  for  us  to 
consider  the  placement  function  in  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation?  Can  we  examine  the 
unique  contribution  of  the  blind  plac^ 
ment  counselor  and  decide  if  his  potenti¬ 
alities  as  a  molder  of  employer  attitudes 
justifies  the  establishment  of  professional 
training  for  him  on  a  realistic  basis?  Are 
we  in  danger  of  losing  the  profession  of 
placement  counseling  if  organized  action 
is  not  taken  soon  to  re-define  and  recon¬ 
struct  it? 


REMINDER 


that  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  with  Talking  Book  Topics  supplement,  is  now  | 
available  on  16?^-rpm  records.  It  is  published  monthly  except  July  and  August, 

and  released  concurrently  with  the  inkprint  and  braille  editions.  i 


Subscriptions  to  the  recorded  edition  ore  $5.00  per  year.  Address  orders  to  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
Checks  should  be  mode  payable  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
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Book  Reviews 


Rehabilitation  of  Deaf-Blind  Persons;  in  seven 
volumes.  Vol.  1,  A  Manual  for  Professional 
Workers  and  Summary  Report  of  a  Pilot 
Study,  246  pp.  Vol.  2,  Communication,  A 
Key  to  Service  for  Deaf-Blind  Men  and 
Women,  70  pp.  Vol.  3,  Report  of  Medical 
Studies  on  Deaf-Blind  Persons,  62  pp.  Vol. 

4,  A  Report  of  Psychological  Studies  with 
Deaf-Blind  Persons,  46  pp.  Vol.  5,  Studies 
in  the  Vocational  Adjustment  of  Deaf-Blind 
Adults,  324  pp.  Vol.  6,  Recreation  Services 
for  Deaf-Blind  Persons,  70  pp.  Vol.  7,  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Selected  Characteristics  of  Deaf- 
Blind  Adults  in  New  York  State,  Fall  1957, 
166  pp.  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  1959.  $10.  Reviewed 
by  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Litt.D. 

Report,  Committee  on  Services  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  to  the  World  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Rome, 
Italy,  July  1959.  152  pp.  $2.  Reviewed  by 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Litt.D.* 

These  eight  volumes,  totaling  over 
twelve  hundred  pages,  are  the  result  of  two 
overlapping  activities  centered  in  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  The  seven  books  in  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  Deaf-Blind  Persons  series 
are  the  result  of  a  pilot  study  carried  out 
jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  and  completed  in  1958.  Over- 
,  lapping  this  study  in  point  of  time,  a  com- 
Are  mittee  on  services  for  the  deaf-blind  was 
n  of  established  by  the  World  Council  for  the 
:tion  Welfare  of  the  Blind  under  the  chairman- 
con*  ship  of  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  who  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
pilot  study,  for  the  establishment  of  which 
he  was,  indeed,  chiefly  responsible. 

It  might  be  simple  to  refer  to  these  two 
activities  as  the  “pilot  study”  and  the  “re¬ 
port.”  The  fact  that  the  two  of  them  came 


*  Dr.  Waterhouse  is  director  of  Perkins 
^^chool  for  the  Blind,  in  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  school  famous  for  its  work  with 
I  deaf-blind  as  well  as  blind  students. 


under  the  same  direction  undoubtedly 
strengthened  each  one.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1957  the  WCWB  committee  met  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  contributions 
made  by  the  overseas  members  to  the  re¬ 
port  are  also  reflected  in  certain  phases  of 
the  study,  particularly  in  those  portions 
dealing  with  communication. 

If  the  sequence  of  events  is  understood, 
both  the  single-volume  report  and  the 
seven-volume  study  may  be  read  without 
confusion  which  might  otherwise  be  caused 
by  a  certain  amount  of  duplication  and 
overlapping.  Perhaps  the  way  in  which  the 
study  has  been  published  is  in  itself  some¬ 
what  confusing.  Volume  1,  which  is  a 
manual  for  professional  workers,  actually 
covers  the  entire  field  of  all  seven  volumes. 
Perhaps  there  was  wisdom  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  Workers  with  deaf-blind  persons  will 
find  a  wealth  of  information  and  challeng¬ 
ing  ideas.  In  the  manual,  these  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  usable  form.  The  other  volumes, 
while  covering  the  same  ground,  give  justi¬ 
fications  for  conclusions  and  deal  with  the 
subjects  in  much  greater  detail. 

Probably  the  rehabilitation  worker  with 
little  experience  with  the  deaf-blind  would 
do  well  to  read  first  of  all  the  committee 
report,  particularly  the  portion  which  deals 
with  basic  minimum  services  for  deaf-blind 
persons.  If  he  needs  to  communicate  with 
a  deaf-blind  person,  he  cannot,  of  course, 
ignore  the  sections  dealing  with  communi¬ 
cation,  which  he  will  soon  discover  is  fun¬ 
damental  to  any  approach  to  working  with 
people  with  the  double  handicap  of  deaf¬ 
ness  and  blindness. 

Out  of  all  this  material  certain  important 
facts  emerge.  First  of  all,  there  are  facts 
about  the  deaf-blind.  Numerically  the 
group  is  quite  small.  The  exact  number  in 
the  United  States  is  unknown,  but  the  esti¬ 
mate  given  is  that  it  is  less  than  six  thou¬ 
sand.  On  the  whole  the  group  is  an  elderly 
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one.  Most  of  them  lost  one  or  both  of  their 
senses  after  the  ability  to  speak  had  been 
well  established.  More  frequently  it  was 
deafness  that  preceded  blindness.  Among 
the  180  deaf-blind  adults  residing  within 
New  York  State,  60  per  cent  of  the  deaf- 
blind  adults  are  not  home-bound;  66  per 
cent  of  those  known  to  travel  usually  go 
out  in  the  community  unaccompanied  by 
a  sighted  person;  34  per  cent  have  under¬ 
standable  speech;  43  per  cent  have  been 
married;  38  per  cent  are  employed  in  spe¬ 
cial  workshops  or  in  industry;  50  per  cent 
are  deaf-blind  by  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

These  figures  should  serve  to  dispel  some 
of  the  sense  of  frustration  usually  felt 
by  workers  who  come  face  to  face  with  the 
problems  of  the  deaf-blind.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf-blind  are 
usually  considered  to  be  a  very  helpless 
group.  Unfortunately,  many  of  them  are. 
If  these  eight  volumes  receive  the  serious 
attention  they  deserve,  the  percentage  of 
the  helpless  should  be  reduced  consider¬ 
ably. 

Another  series  of  facts  which  emerge 
deals  with  the  helpful  services  which  have 
already  been  rendered  to  deaf-blind  per¬ 
sons,  mainly  by  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  not  only  been  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  servicing  this  group  of  handicapped 
people  but  for  many  years  was  the  only 
agency  with  an  organized  program  for  the 
deaf-blind,  and  still  is,  unfortunately,  one 
of  the  very  few  either  in  America  or  any¬ 
where  else.  The  fact  that  psychological  tests 
can  be  used,  even  in  a  limited  way,  will 
perhaps  come  as  a  surprise  to  psychologists. 
Another  surprise  is  that  the  normal  proc¬ 
esses  of  vocational  guidance  and  place¬ 
ment  can  also  be  used  with  considerable 
success  with  this  group.  It  has  been  proved 
that  under  certain  circumstances  mobility 
can  be  taught,  using  the  more  modern 
techniques  with  a  cane.  And,  finally,  recrea¬ 
tional  services  can  be  used  among  this 
group.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  recreation  on 
the  deaf-blind  are  perhaps  greater  than  with 
almost  any  group  of  handicapped  people. 

Emphasis  is  made  throughout  these  vol¬ 


umes  on  the  fact  that  no  two  deaf-bliJ 
persons  are  alike.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  w 
most  difficult  lessons  any  of  us  have  J 
learn  in  working  with  handicapped  perso#! 
of  any  type.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  accept 
readily  with  our  minds  while  we  build  J 
memories  and  impressions  which  tend  to 
make  us  categorize  our  clients  in  groups 
This  matter  of  individual  differences  is  per¬ 
haps  clearer  in  the  report  than  in  the  pilot 
study,  which,  quite  rightly,  takes  the  fom 
more  of  a  series  of  textbooks. 

One  valuable  feature,  which  appears  bolli 
in  Volume  1  of  the  pilot  study  and  in  thtl 
report,  is  the  most  complete  bibliograpin 
known  to  this  reviewer  on  the  subject  of 
the  deaf-blind.  A  minor  complaint  migh 
be  made  that  this  was  not  reproduced  i 
each  of  the  seven  volumes,  since  I  found 
myself  wishing  to  refer  to  it  constantly 
while  studying  these  books. 

These  books  do  show  that  much  can  be 
done  for  deaf-blind  persons.  In  certain 
areas  a  considerable  amount  is  being  done 
now.  Almost  any  rehabilitation  or  welfan 
agency  could  do  a  good  deal  for  a  deaf- 
blind  client  with  no  more  assistance  than 
the  knowledge  these  volumes  impart.  While 
these  books  are,  in  a  sense,  a  monument 
the  work  accomplished  in  the  last  thirty  or 
more  years  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  special  tribute  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  given  his  fine  staff  by  Dr.  Salmon, 
more  than  anything  they  are  a  challenge  to 
assist  in  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of 
people  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind. 
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Rehabilitation  Center  Planning,  An  Architec¬ 
tural  Guide,  by  F.  Cuthbert  Salmon  and 
Christine  F.  Salmon.  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  Press,  1959.  164  pp.  1958  Sup¬ 
plement.  26  pp.  Reviewed  by  Stanley 
Suterko.* 

The  great  need  for  more  information 
and  literature  on  the  planning  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  centers  has  long  been  recognized 
by  architects,  community  leaders,  doctors, 

*  Mr.  Suterko  i.v  supervisor  of  orientation 
therapy  at  the  Blind  Rehahiliation  Section, 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Hines,  Illi¬ 
nois. 
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rehabilitation  administrators  and  federal 
agencies  whose  responsibilities  include  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped.  To  as¬ 
sist  in  meeting  this  need  the  Office  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  made  available  a  research  grant  to 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  This  archi¬ 
tectural  guide  is  a  result  of  that  research, 
conducted  by  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
t  sity  and  its  co-sponsors,  the  Conference  of 
Rehabilitation  Centers  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects. 

The  authors  in  this  architectural  guide 
have  focused  their  efforts  on  the  compre¬ 
hensive  multiple-disability-type  center  lo¬ 
cated  outside  the  setting  of  a  hospital.  The 
source  material  obtained  for  this  book  is  a 
result  of  systematic  observation  in  the 
study  of  twenty-eight  rehabilitation  centers 
and  institutions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  first  few  chapters  of  the  book  deal 
with  the  need  to  acquire  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  in  determining  the  need  for,  or  the 
locality  in  which,  a  rehabilitation  center 
will  serve.  Some  of  the  pertinent  facts  that 
need  to  be  known  are  the  neighborhood, 
city  and  state  of  which  the  center  is  to  be 
a  part,  and  the  area  the  center  will  serve. 
Only  after  this  information  and  data  is  ob¬ 
tained  can  successful  rehabilitation  center 
planning  and  programming  be  effected. 

Under  planning  principles  the  emphasis 
is  on  best  organization  for  the  purpose  in- 
'  tended.  When  that  purpose  is  rehabilitation 
of  the  handicapped  one  must  use  the  wheel 
chair  as  the  basic  unit  or  module  of  de¬ 
sign.  The  design  of  the  building  elements, 
clinic  equipment,  and  center  furnishings 
must  therefore  be  governed  by  the  range 
of  the  dimensions  of  a  standard  wheel  chair. 

The  core  of  the  book  centers  on  the 
chapter  titled  “Areas  of  Activities,”  in 
which  the  component  parts  of  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  center  are  presented.  The  areas  of  ac¬ 
tivities  which  are  discussed  are  as  follows: 
i  medical,  social  adjustment,  vocational,  in- 
V  patients,  children’s  treatment  and  training, 
I  administration,  and  general  areas.  There  is 


a  brief  presentation  of  the  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  each  activity  area,  and  each  is 
further  elaborated  upon  in  terms  of  the 
following:  space  consideration,  location 
within  building,  staff-patient  ratios,  stand¬ 
ard  equipment,  equipment  placement,  and 
therapists’  office. 

The  chapter  on  environmental  considera¬ 
tions  stresses  the  importance  of  giving  due 
thought  to  such  elements  as  floor-finishes, 
wall-finishes,  lighting,  heating,  ventilating, 
acoustics,  etc.  The  eighth  and  last  chapter 
of  the  book  has  a  very  brief  presentation 
of  the  authors’  thinking  on  rehabilitation 
of  the  future. 

The  authors  have  conveniently  listed 
two  pages  of  selected  references  at  the  end 
of  the  book  for  those  desiring  more  in¬ 
formation  on  rehabilitation  center  plan¬ 
ning.  The  novel  and  eye-catching  appeal  of 
the  book  is  the  multitude  of  plans,  dia¬ 
grams,  and  sketches  revealing  pertinent 
clinic  layouts  and  equipment  dimensions. 
The  authors  have  inundated  the  book  with 
illustrations  covering  everything  from  the 
small  details  of  door-handles  and  hinges  to 
the  gross  areas  of  community  layouts. 

Facilities  or  services  for  the  blind  and 
visually  handicapped  are  not  presented  in 
the  book,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  why 
this  handicapped  group  was  omitted.  Re¬ 
habilitation  personnel  engaged  in  these 
areas  will  find  limited,  if  any,  value  in  the 
information  presented  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  their  chosen  profession. 

The  1958  supplement  contains  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  plans  and  programs  of  ten  rehabili¬ 
tation  centers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  greater  portion  of  each  page 
is  devoted  to  the  illustrated  floor  plan  of 
each  center.  In  addition,  the  following 
pertinent  facts  about  each  center  are  listed: 
number  and  type  of  professional  staff,  bed 
capacity,  annual  case-load,  medical  serv¬ 
ices,  psychological  services,  social  services, 
and  vocational  services. 

Also  listed  by  percentages  are  the  disa¬ 
bilities  served  by  each  center  and  the  re¬ 
ferrals  received  from  hospitals,  insurance 
companies,  and  the  state  vocational  re- 
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habilitation  agency.  The  concluding  de¬ 
scription  about  each  rehabilitation  center 
briefly  describes  its  training  affiliation,  re¬ 
search  and  future  plans.  The  last  few  pages 
of  the  supplement  contains  a  listing  by 
states  of  the  1958  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Rehabilitation  Centers. 

I  believe  the  authors  have  achieved  their 
major  goal  of  acquainting  architects  with 


the  scope  of  the  rehabilitation  problem  aodl 
some  possible  solutions,  and  to  inform  re¬ 
habilitation  personnel  of  the  kind  of  coo- 1 
tribution  that  the  architect  can  make  ii| 
the  held  of  rehabilitation.  This  guide  and 
supplement  should  also  prove  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reference  source  for  administratoo 
and  supervisors  of  the  paramedical  servica 
treated  in  the  book. 
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★  “Readers’  Choice  Among  the  Blind,” 
by  Mary  E.  Fitzgerald.  Library  Journal, 
October  1,  1959.  A  brief  article  dealing 
with  the  selection  of  books  by  blind  read¬ 
ers  at  the  New  York  State  Library  for  the 
Blind  in  Albany,  by  the  librarian  there. 
She  surveys  the  borrowers’  tastes  and  the 
relative  popularity  of  certain  types  of 
books.  The  preferences  are  discussed  in 
terms  of  subjects  and  authors. 

★  The  Helen  Keller  Story,  by  Catherine 
Owens  Peare.  New  York,  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell,  1959.  A  biography  of  Helen 
Keller  for  the  teen-ager.  It  is  written  quite 
simply,  portraying  the  personality  of  Miss 
Keller,  her  generosity,  her  warm  sense  of 
humor  and  her  profound  sense  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  is  not  overly  sentimental,  and  gives 
the  young  reader  an  understanding  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  physically  handicapped. 

★  Valiant  Companions:  Helen  Keller  and 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  by  Helen  E.  Waite. 
Philadelphia,  Macrae  Smith  Co.,  1959. 
Another  book  about  Helen  Keller  and  her 
teacher,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  also  written 
for  teen-agers.  This  one  deals  primarily 
with  Helen’s  youth,  education  and  close¬ 
ness  to  Anne  Macy.  It  is  a  well-written 
portrait  of  two  women,  describing  their 
personalities,  desires,  fears  and  hopes,  and 
presented  on  a  more  adult  level  than  the 
Peare  book  (see  above).  It  will,  therefore, 
appeal  to  the  older  teen-ager. 


★  “New  Resources  for  Blind  Readers,”  by 
Charles  H.  Ness.  Library  Journal,  October 
1,  1959.  The  librarian  of  the  Library  for 
the  Blind,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphii 
discusses  two  unique  services  that  this  li¬ 
brary  is  providing  for  readers  throughout 
the  United  States.  These  involve  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  non-musical  tape-recordings  of 
books  and  plays  which  are  not  otherwise 
available,  and  the  publication  in  multijde 
copies  of  a  new  braille  periodical,  Nev 
Ventures,  which  contains  articles  from  such 
magazines  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  Harper’s,  Scientific  America, 
and  many  others. 
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ir  The  Blind  Seer,  by  John  Crew  Tyler. 
New  York,  Philosophical  Library,  1959.  A 
study  of  the  life  and  work  of  George 
Matheson,  the  blind  Scottish  theologian, 
preacher  and  poet.  The  author,  who  is  also  ' 
a  theologian,  has  divided  the  book  into  four 
parts;  a  brief  biographical  sketch;  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Matheson’s  system  of  Christian 
theology;  an  inquiry  into  his  preaching 
methods;  and  an  evaluation  of  him  as  a 
poet.  There  is  only  one  other  comprehen¬ 
sive  biography  of  Matheson  available,  The 
Life  of  George  Matheson  by  Donald  Mac¬ 
millan  (London,  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
1907).  I 
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★  “Blindness  in  California  Children,”  by|  In  : 
Nedra  B.  Belloc,  Phyllis  H.  Mattson  andphe  la 
William  D.  Simmons.  Public  Health  R«-W)- 
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ports,  May  1959.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
study  done  in  1956,  as  part  of  a  preven- 
tion-of-blindness  project,  by  the  division 
of  preventive  medical  services,  California 
State  Department  of  Public  Health.  Al¬ 
though  the  coverage  of  blind  children  in 
the  state  was  not  complete,  it  is  believed 
ithat  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  total  was 
I  reached.  There  are  five  tables  of  statistics, 
)  including  one  which  lists  the  site  and  type 
of  eye  conditions  of  the  1,338  children 
studied.  The  rate  of  blindness  among  chil¬ 
dren  under  the  age  of  eighteen  was  found 
to  be  33  per  100,000. 
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i(  The  Sound  of  the  Walls,  by  Jacob 
Twersky.  New  York,  Doubleday  &  Co., 
1959.  An  autobiography  describing  the  au¬ 
thor’s  life  in  New  York  City  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  naturalized  American:  his 
^childhood  under  the  shadow  of  the  syna- 
^gogue,  and  later,  the  struggle  with  the  edu- 
icational  authorities  to  obtain  education 
jOnce  he  had  put  himself  in  their  hands. 
I  His  battle  against  an  over-protective 
I  mother  and  his  refusal  to  accept  second- 


best  work,  driving  steadily  toward  his  goal 
of  teaching,  are  described  with  honesty 
and  understanding.  Mr.  Twersky  now  holds 
two  post-graduate  degrees,  has  published  a 
novel.  The  Face  of  the  Deep,  and  is  an 
instructor  of  history  at  the  City  College  of 
New  York. 

★  Voice  of  the  Lute,  by  Skulda  V.  Baner. 
New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1959. 
A  beautifully  told  tale  of  romance  and 
mystery,  set  against  a  background  of  sum¬ 
mer  nights  in  Sweden.  The  story  creates  a 
magical,  strange  mood  which  will  hold  in¬ 
terest  to  the  end.  The  author  has  written 
many  articles  and  short  stories,  and  this  is 
her  second  novel.  She  lost  her  sight  almost 
twenty  years  ago  and  has  been  writing 
since  that  time. 

★  “Light  in  the  Twilight  of  my  Life,”  by 
Ernest  Ek.  Coronet,  October  1959.  The 
author  relates  his  sensations  and  reactions 
to  the  world  around  him  when  he  finally 
regains  his  sight  after  forty-eight  years  of 
blindness. 


Appointments 


I  ★Robert  W.  Tegeder  became  superin- 
der.  j  tendent  of  the  Utah  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
>.  A  and  the  Blind,  in  Ogden,  in  July,  after 
)rge  I  serving  for  two  years  as  principal  of  the 
ian,  I  School  for  the  Deaf.  Before  that  he  was  a 
also /teacher  for  seven  years  at  the  Lutheran 
four  [School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
CUS-:  Mr.  Tegeder  received  his  B.  S.  degree 
tianjin  1949  from  Concordia  Teachers  College, 
ling  I  River  Forest,  Illinois,  and  the  following 
IS  *  I  year,  earned  his  credential  for  teaching 
len-ithe  deaf  from  Western  Pennsylvania 
71k [School  for  the  Deaf,  affiliated  with  the 
fac- 1  University  of  Pittsburgh.  In  January,  1957, 
ton.  I  he  received  a  master  of  arts  degree  in 
special  education  and  administration  from 
*  Wayne  State  University,  in  Detroit. 

'  by|  In  his  new  post  Mr.  Tegeder  succeeds 
and'ihe  late  Harold  W.  Green  (See  Necrol- 
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directory  Changes 

The  following  changes  within  various  agencies  for  the  blind  should 
be  made  in  your  Directory  of  Agencies  Serving  Blind  Persons  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  1959  edition: 
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Page  7 — Social  Security  Administration. 
Kathryn  Dickinson  Goodwin  replaces  J.  L. 
Roney. 

Page  35 — San  Francisco  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind.  New  address:  1097  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco  3. 

Page  39 — Distributor  of  Talking  Book  Ma¬ 
chines.  Delete:  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind.  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  address.  Add:  State  Department  of 
Rehabilitation,  State  Capitol  Building. 

Page  39 — Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
Other  Special  Services.  Change  “State  Cap¬ 
itol  Annex”  to  “State  Capitol  Building.” 

Page  52 — Library  for  the  Blind.  New  ad¬ 
dress:  1050  Murphy  Ave.,  S.W.,  Atlanta 
10.  Thomas  B.  Johnson  replaces  Zade 
Kenimer. 

Page  68 — State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare.  L.  S.  McEachron.  Assistant  Director 
of  Social  Welfare,  replaces  Malcolm  Jas¬ 
per,  Welfare  Administrative  Assistant. 

Page  69 — Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 
Add:  Malcolm  Jasper,  Administrative  As¬ 
sistant. 

Page  73 — Louisiana  State  School  for  Negro 
Blind.  Change  address  to:  Southern  Uni¬ 
versity  Branch  P.O.  Box  9808. 

Page  100 — State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  Add:  Galen  Dodge,  Director  of 
Special  Education. 

Page  114 — Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Adelaide  Hayes  replaces  Penelope  W. 
Crane. 

Page  11.5 — Glens  Falls  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Mrs.  Annis  Buecking  replaces  Edna 
Bassinger. 

Page  127 — Industries  for  the  Blind.  Change 
Harold  L.  Hosley’s  title  to  General  Man¬ 
ager. 

Page  137 — Oklahoma  State  Library.  Adeline 
Franzel  replaces  Dorothea  H.  Ice. 

Page  137 — Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
Other  Special  Services.  Add  (preceding 
“Services  for  the  Blind”):  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Division;  Mr.  Voyle  C.  Scur- 
lock.  Director 

Page  137 — Oklahoma  League  for  the  Blind. 
New  address:  106  East  Second  St. 


Page  142 — Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburjh 
New  address:  Federal  and  East  Ohio  Sts, 
Pittsburgh  12. 

Page  143 — Change  State  Council  for  tk| 
Blind  to  Office  for  the  Blind  (2  listingil 

Page  143 — Vocational  Rehabilitation  awi 
Other  Special  Services.  Change  Dr.  Not 
man  Yoder’s  title  to  Commissioner. 

Page  150 — Pennsylvania  Working  Home  foi| 
the  Blind.  Delete:  R.  Earl  Barrett. 

Page  167 — State  Commission  for  the  BlinI 
(2  listings).  New  address:  State  C)lfici| 
Building,  201  East  14th  St.,  Austin. 

Page  199 — American  Association  of  Instruc 
tors  of  the  Blind.  Add:  Executive  Sem 
tary:  Maurice  Olsen,  2363  South  Sprin;J 
Ave.,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 
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Harold  W.  Green,  superintendent  of  thJto  Blir 


Utah  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind] 


Abrahi 


in  Ogden,  was  killed  in  an  automobil  J® 
accident  last  June  27  while  en  route  ti 


Colorado  Springs  to  attend  meetings  o 
the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  at* 
the  Conference  of  Executives  of  America; 
Schools  for  the  Deaf.  He  would  have  bee 
sixty  years  old  on  August  1. 

Under  his  leadership  as  superintendertlknow 
much  progress  was  made  at  the  schools  Jof  the 
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the  form  of  new  equipment,  new 
plant  facilities,  improved  teaching  metbj 


ods,  and  up-grading  of  teachers'  profesj 
sional  preparation.  Through  his  civic  assoj 
ciations  he  brought  much  favorable  publi 
support  to  the  schools. 


Mr.  Green  served  with  the  schools  sincL^j 


1 929,  as  teacher,  vocational  director,  fiell 
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epresentative,  and  audiologist,  and  in  the 
administrative  posts  of  treasurer,  principal 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  and,  since 
1954,  superintendent  of  the  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  He  began  as  a 
teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf.  Later, 
as  vocational  director,  he  initiated  on-the- 
Jjob  training  for  deaf  students  at  war  in¬ 
stallations  during  World  War  II,  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  extended  to  business  firms 
throughout  the  Ogden  area.  As  field  repre¬ 
sentative  he  started  an  audiometric  testing 
program  for  students  in  the  public  schools 
of  Utah.  His  work  as  audiologist  with  the 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  and 
various  state  clinics  included  visiting  the 
homes  of  all  preschool  children  referred 
as  visually  or  auditorily  handicapped.  He 
organized  and  conducted  yearly  clinics  for 
parents  and  their  preschool  children,  and 
linitiated  the  placement  of  blind  students 
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in  public  schools  to  complete  their  high- 
school  training. 

Born  in  Wellsville,  Utah,  Mr.  Green 
went  to  Ogden  in  1928  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools.  Throughout  his  thirty  years 
of  service  with  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  he  continued  to  take  ex¬ 
tension  and  summer  courses  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah  and  Utah  State  University, 
acquiring  sufficient  credits  for  a  master's 
degree.  He  received  a  certificate  of  edu¬ 
cation  administration  in  July,  1954.  In  its 
tribute  to  Mr.  Green,  the  school  journal, 
the  Utah  Eagle,  stated  that  “It  was  thus 
from  many  years  of  faithful  and  devoted 
service,  together  with  a  continual  effort 
toward  self-improvement,  that  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  statewide  reputation  for  himself 
and  the  Ogden  schools.” 

Mr.  Green  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a 
son,  and  two  daughters. 


tAe  Editor 


To  THE  Editor: 


^  I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  article 
in  the  November  issue  of  the  New  Outlook 
entitled  “Teaching  Meaningful  Mathematics 
jf  th  to  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted  Children,”  by 
Blind  Abraham  Nemeth.  The  portions  of  the  article 
lobil  which  I  wish  to  address  my  attention  are 
ite  K  “Mechanics  of  Writing,”  “Non-Braille 
Devices,”  and  “Language  problems.”  .  .  . 

8*  The  whole  comparison  about  mirror-writ¬ 
ing  and  invisible  ink  would  be  applicable 
only  if  the  professor  were  talking  about  blind¬ 
folded — not  blind — children  entering  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades.  Those  of  us  who,  for  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  have  been  blind  all  of  our  lives 
idem  know  that  from  the  very  start  of  the  learning 
ols  ii  of  the  more  complicated  processes,  such  as 
ysica  we  are  confronted  again  and  again 

^with  having  to  do  things  without  “seeing.” 
Even  with  a  braillewriter,  if  we  wish  to  write 
efficiently  and  with  practical  rapidity,  we 
must  do  a  good  deal  of  this  writing  without 
"seeing.”  .  .  .  Wherever  possible,  blind  per¬ 
sons  learn  to  do  things  by  the  principle  that 
“one  hand  sees  while  the  other  hand  does,” 
S''*^nd  to  apply  this  principle  in  writing  would 
,  fiel^be  very  helpful;  but  it  is  precisely  in  the  area 
of  the  writing-reading  process  that  devices. 
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including  braillewriters,  have  not  yet  been 
designed  to  conform  with  this  principle. 

[These]  visually-oriented  analogies  .  .  . 
can  only  serve  to  further  widen  the  gap  in  the 
understanding — or  lack  thereof — of  how  blind 
people  must  really  function.  .  .  .  The  ability 
of  individuals  to  become  conditioned  to  get 
along  within  the  limitations  of  their  remain¬ 
ing  usable  senses  is  important,  because  to 
overlook  it  can  easily  lead  to  the  kind  of 
inapplicable  comparisons  that  we  have  seen 
and,  consequently,  to  unfounded  magnifica¬ 
tions  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  tools 
of  learning  placed  at  the  disposal  of  blind 
people  for  the  performance  of  certain  me¬ 
chanical  operations.  .  .  .  Certainly  no  learning 
means  or  device  ought  to  be  so  complicated 
as  to  become  an  “end  in  itself”;  but  one  must 
be  sure  to  determine  any  difficulties  inherent 
in  a  device  on  the  basis  of  what  the  remain¬ 
ing  senses  can  or  cannot  do,  rather  than  upon 
essentially  visually-oriented  analogies. 

Let  us  now  take  up  briefly  the  means 
themselves  discussed  by  the  author  for  setting 
down  arithmetical  operations  and  the  results 
of  such  operations.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
approach  the  subject  would  be  through  a 
number  of  queries  based  on  what  we  know 
has  so  far  been  available  to  blind  students: 
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1.  Conceding  that  the  braille  slate  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  a  means  of  performing  mathe¬ 
matical  computations,  has  any  basic  research 
taken  place  thus  far  to  determine  which 
means  for  performing  such  computations 
might  be  the  most  satisfactory  for  the  greatest 
number  of  students — the  braillewriter,  the 
Cubarhythms,  the  Taylor  type  slate,  or  other 
existing  devices? 

2.  Are  braillewriters  readily  available 
which  have  been  mechanically  adapted  to 
space  in  reverse,  as  in  setting  down  partial 
products  in  long  multiplication  examples,  as 
well  as  in  long  division  and  the  extracting  of 
square  root?  If  not,  isn’t  it  a  rather  laborious, 
tedious  and  time-consuming  t‘’ine  Ifor]  a  blind 
child  to  work  on  a  braillewriter  not  so 
adapted? 

3.  What  would  be  wrong  in  employing  the 
Taylor  type,  or  some  other  non-braille  de¬ 
vice,  in  the  performance  of  temporary  com¬ 
putations?  Do  not  sighted  children  do  pre¬ 
cisely  this  by  means  of  scratch  sheets  before 
transferring  their  work  to  permanent-record 
form?  .  .  .  This  is  done,  in  part,  because,  like 
braillewriters,  typewriters  are  not  mechani¬ 
cally  equipped  to  space  in  reverse. 

4.  Has  it  been  proved,  through  scientific 
research,  that  the  use  of  a  non-braille  device, 
in  combination  with  the  use  of  mathematical 
braille  texts,  does  result  in  confusion  to  the 
young  student  of  arithmetic?  .  .  . 

5.  Since  it  has  been  stated  that  some 
language  commonly  used  in  arithmetic,  such 
as  “five  over  thirteen,”  may  be  confusing  to 
blind  children,  would  not  non-braille  devices 
offer  some  advantages  in  overcoming  such 
confusion?  By  means  of  such  devices,  “five 
thirteenths”  is  in  fact  written  with  the  numer¬ 
ator  over  the  denominator,  and  “inverting  the 
divisor”  can  be  perfectly  well  illustrated  by 
such  means.  Other  difficulties,  such  as  with 
the  term  “cross-multiplication,”  might  be  sim¬ 
ilarly  solved  through  the  use  of  a  non-braille 
device. 

Conclusion.  My  years  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  with  young  blind  students  of  arithmetic 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  non-braille  de¬ 
vices  can  be  used  to  considerable  advantage 
as  teaching  aids  and  that  blind  children, 
excepting  those  who  are  multiply-handicapped 
and  whose  finger  dexterity  is  thereby  limited, 
possess  a  remarkable  ability  for  accommo¬ 
dating  to  various  types  of  teaching  aids  and 
using  them  advantageously.  I  have  found, 
further,  that,  although  it  is  true  that  one 
cannot  use  non-braille  devices  to  express  one¬ 
self  in  complete  sentences,  this  fact  does  not 
minimize  the  usefulness  of  such  devices  in 
the  rapid  execution  of  numerical  operations 
when  the  student  understands  thoroughly  the 
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object  of  the  problem  being  solved  and^ 
reasons  for  executing  the  operation  or  op^ 
tions  in  solving  it. 

Since  my  present  occupation  is  thatjd 
braillist,  I  am  not  exactly  a  slow  user  ofl^ 
braillewriter;  nevertheless,  for  speed  andiK 
curacy,  I  still  find  my  arithmetic  type^ 
more  useful  than  the  writer  in  perfor^ 
numerical  operations,  while  the  writer  sein 
the  purpose  of  recording  results  that  mu^k 


kept  for  permanent  reference.  This,  of  co«| 
is  not  conclusive  proof  that  non-braillen 
vices  are  useful  aids  for  arithmetic.  ^ 
questions  as  these  should  be  answered' 
more  through  basic,  scientific  research  of' 
sum  total  of  the  human  being’s  learning  j 
performance  processes,  and  far  less  throi 
mere  individual  preferences,  even  when  1ii 
represent  so-called  “professional  opinio^ 
Carl  T.  Ro^ 
Braille  Transcn 
American  Foundation  for  the  Bl 
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Position  Open:  Resource  teacher  of 
(must  drive  own  car)  for  junior  and  seiw 
high  students  and  a  few  partially  sighted  A 
mentary  students.  Load  from  7  to  10  studiA 
Bachelor's  degree  required  plus  special  tra 
ing  in  education  of  blind  and  partially  sighM 
Experience  in  teaching  both  blind  and  si^ 
children  desirable,  including  understaM 
curricula  and  materials  of  teaching  blind  if 
partially  sighted.  Must  have  competenefi 
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$9090  depending  on  qualifications.  ApplM 
William  Wyckoff,  Director  of  Special  Servtt 
San  Leandro  Unified  School  District,  451  Wl 
Joaquin  Ave.,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

Position  Open:  Braille  teacher  for  pi4 
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and  travel  allowances.  Write  William  J. 
Entee.  Director,  Pupil  Personnel  Services, 
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